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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AFTER EASTER 
AND AT WHITSUNTIDE 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES’ 

FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


HE life of man, in the divine order, is a cycle begin- 
ning with creation, mended by the redemption be- 
cause of man’s fall from grace, and a returning to its 
Source by sanctification. The soul of each one of us 
has been sent forth into this world by our Father, a 
soul which at Baptism had the God-Man’s redemptive gains applied 
to it by the Holy Spirit, and which by this same Holy Spirit is 
enlightened, nurtured, and made holy for the return to and glorifi- 
cation of the Father. Our divine Exemplar Jesus Christ came forth 
from the Father, was sent into this world to carry out His redemp- 
tive work, then returned to the Father. He Himself said, as we have 
heard in last Sunday's Gospel, ‘‘A little while, and now you shall 
not see Me. . . because I go to the Father’’; in today’s Gospel we 
hear His words, ‘‘I go to Him that sent Me’’; and in next Sun- 
day’s, “I came forth from the Father and am come into the world; 
again I leave the world and I go to the Father.’’ Thus our Redeemer 
pointed to His own life cycle, a course to which ours is to corres- 
pond; for He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life for every soul 
coming into possession of that new and abundant life which He 
procured for it at a tremendous price. 


In this Sunday’s liturgy the mind of the Church is upon the many good 
things which God has given us in consequence of His having sent the Redeemer 
into the world, and in gratitude for all these benefits we take part in exultant 
singing of praises to God, especially for the deliverance from the old life of sin 





iFor readings see Living with the Church, pp. 90-107; The Mind of the Missal, 
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and death. At the same time the Church is deeply concerned as to the constancy, 
Patience and perseverance of those who first received the new and divine life with 
their baptismal rebirth at Easter, and of those who were renewed in Christ on 
availing themselves of the graces flowing from the re-presented mysteries of His 
redemption and resurrection—praying that they may now be intent on arriving 
at their heavenly destination. 

Between the persevering faithful, incorporated in Christ's Mystical Body 
and animated by the Holy Spirit whom our Lord had promised to send, and 
the disbelievers in Christ who crucified Him and even now seek to destroy Him 
in the hearts of men—there is a vast gulf which only God’s mercy and the sin- 
ner’s repentance can bridge. With the former the divine order prevails—there is 
love, peace and unanimity among them and between them and God; there is 
faith, truth, justice, forgiveness, purity, and trust in the promises of God. Where 
these good things or values are not, there the prince of this world holds sway, 
pretending to rule; but he is already judged. 

At Matins, in the responsories, we renew our loyalty to the Church (1); 
remember the waters of Baptism through which we were saved from bondage 
to Satan (2); therefore we shall declare the name of God unto our brethren 
(3), and praise Him (4) with our whole heart (5), singing to the Lord even 
m a strange land (6) a new song of praise (7) and thanksgiving (8) .—Con- 
stancy, patience and perseverance on the way of all good, despite adversities, St. 
James inculcates in the first Nocturn: ‘‘Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 
tation; for when he hath been proved, he shall receive the crown of life which 
God hath promised to them that love Him.’’ Patience is St. Cyprian’s theme in 
the second Nocturn: ‘That virtue we have in common with God, with whom 
patience had its beginning and there receives its renown and dignity.’’ St. Augus- 
tine, in the Homily, reminds us that Jesus spoke to His disciples of the trials 
they would have to endure, saying: ‘‘But I told you not these things from the 
beginning, because I was with you.” 


I. Gathered together in Christ for prayer, instruction, and 
taking part in His renewed Sacrifice, 1, we praise our Father for 
His justice, revealed to all peoples by His Son, and for the victory 
He achieved by Him over sin and death (Introit, Gloria) ; 2, we 
pray that in oneness of faith God’s people love to do His will, and 
that our hearts remain fixed upon Him with whom alone true joy 
is found (Collect). 3. (a) In the Epistle we hear of our unchanging 
Father’s great gift to us: ‘He hath begotten us by the word of 
truth’’; and that our deeds do prove whether we are at least “‘some 
beginning of His creature.’’ (b) With Christ we rejoice because of 
His exaltation and ours in Him (Alleluia-verse). (c) We now 
hear, in the Gospel, that instead of our Lord’s visible presence, the 
Holy Spirit is to teach us all truth and to pass judgment upon dis- 
believers and the impenitent already in this life. (d) With the 
Credo we proclaim and renew our faith. 

II. 1. (a) Each one of us must acknowledge: ‘‘Great things 
the Lord hath done for my soul’’; wherefore we call upon all the 
earth with us to “‘exult with joy to God” (Offertory). (b) And 
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AFTER EASTER AND AT WHITSUNTIDE 


there must be a freely-given return gift—ourselves, the redeemed, 
in union with Him who purchased us and “‘made us partakers of 
the one supreme Godhead.”” (c) We pray, then, that in view of 
the sacred exchanging of this sacrifice, the known truth may be 
realized by the righteousness of our life (Secret). 2. The renewed 
Sacrifice is expiatory——‘‘unto the remission of sins’’ (Consecration), 
so that the bond of love between us and God may be intact. 3. 
(a) In worthy holy Communion we have the assurance that it is 
so. (b) Lest this bond be severed by sin, we are again warned of 
the judgment of the Spirit of Truth (Communion antiphon). 
(c) We beseech God for assistance, “that by what we have received 
in faith, we may be cleansed from vice and be rescued out of every 
danger’’ (Postcommunion). 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Referring to the time when He would have completed the redemptive work 
He had set out to do during His visible stay on earth, our Lord said to His dis- 
ciples: “It is expedient to you that I go; for if I go not, the Paraclete will not 
come to you”’ (Gospel of last Sunday). His disciples were to be filled with the 
breath of new life, with the Holy Spirit, to carry on His divine work of doing 
good to man as He had exemplified it; moreover, to administer His dearly-bought 
treasures of grace. Anything asked of the Father in His name, the Father will 
give. He Himself would return to the Father and enter into His glory, a glory 
He would share with His faithful who are not mere hearers but the actual doers 
of His work. 

Of these things the liturgy tells us, and more: it instructs us what to do, 
how to pray and what for; it unites us with the whole Church at prayer and 
worship; it helps us to draw upon the treasures of grace; it leaves us in no 
doubt wherefore all this is, and for whom. To all it mirrors the interior life, 
and the rightly disposed make amends. It may sadden on reminding us of pres- 
ent trials, but it also makes us glad on our being apprised of their priceless value 
“unto the praise and glory and honor at the appearing of Jesus Christ’’ whom 
we love and believe in. These words are St. Peter’s (first Nocturn of Matins), 
who himself rejoices and rejoices for us, acclaiming: “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to His great mercy regenerated 
us unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto 
an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that cannot fade, reserved in 
heaven for you.” 


I. 1. (a) At the thought, in the Introit and the Alleluia- 
verses of Mass, of the great work accomplished by God through 
His divine Son—‘‘the Lord has freed His people . . . whom Christ 
redeemed with His blood’’—we declare this and with joy sing to 
His name. (b) Now we would know what to do and be directed 
in the actual doing; hence we ask this favor of the Giver of all 
good things, through Christ our Lord (Collect). 2. The Epistle 
and Gospel provide lessons for the good, the supernatural life of 
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our adoptive sonship. (a) Mere hearing and sentimental glossing 
will not do—the truly free man controls his tongue, and the truly 
religious man brings consolation to unfortunates, while keeping 
aloof from the spirit of the world. (b) Our own needs, on our 
own heavenward course, will be supplied by our Father who loves 
us if we ask in Jesus’ name. 

II. 1. (a) Remembering past favors, especially times of con- 
Stancy and perseverance in the supernatural life, we offer to our 
Father our praise and gratitude (Offertory, Preface). (b) We also 
ask Him to accept our loving devotion, together with ‘‘the prayers 
and sacrifices of the faithful,’ being intent upon following our 
Lord to heavenly glory (Secret). 2. With these motives, not for- 
getting to dedicate ourselves and what we intend to do for Him, 
we offer our Father the sacred Victim. 3. Instructed by our Lord 
Himself, we pray the Pater noster with especial attention and de- 
votion, then seek purification of the Lamb of God in preparation 
for the heavenly Banquet. 4. (a) With joy we promise our Lord 
to ‘‘show forth His saving ways from day to day’’ (Communion) ; 
(b) and in Jesus’ name we seek only right desires and “‘to obtain 
what we desire’’ (Postcommunion), for we would follow Him on 
His way, and with Him go to the Father. 


THE ROGATION DAYs 


These are the Church’s special days of prayer during which the faithful 
beseech God for mercy in behalf of the bodily and spiritual needs of humanity, 
and especially to obtain His blessings upon the new growth in the fields. The 
term Rogation has been given these days because of the supplicatory and peni- 
tential exercises which characterize them. Outstanding are the special prayers 
(given in the Ritual and Breviary), the violet color of the vestments of the 
clergy and of the vestures, the Litany of the Saints sung during the procession, 
and the special Rogation Mass. 

Formerly such observances were more numerous than today, and they 
included fasting and abstinence. They were-held in time of public calamity to 
appease the just wrath of God because of sin, or to beseech Him to avert im- 
pending calamities. It is still common in many places for clergy and people to 
proceed to the fields, imploring God’s blessing upon them. Antedating the 
Christian observance, and which the latter replaced, was the pagan festival of 
the Robigalia at which sacrifices were offered to the god Robigus whose special 
task it was, as popularly believed, to keep blight from grain.’ 

Today the Church requires four such days to be observed during the year. 
The one replacing the pagan festival of April 25 coincides with the feast of St. 
Mark, celebrated on this day, and is called the Greater Litanies. The procession 
is held, and the Mass of Rogation is offered up. If the procession cannot possibly 
be held, whether out of doors or within the church, the Mass is of the feast of 


1Cf. Cardinal Schuster: The Sacramentary, 1925, Vol. II, p. 356. 
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AFTER EASTER AND AT WHITSUNTIDE 


St. Mark, unless it occurs on a still greater feast, or during Easter week, when 
it is transferred. The three other Rogation Days, also called the Lesser Litanies, 
immediately precede the feast of the Ascension. Their observance has come down 
to us from the institution at Vienne in France by Bishop Mamertus in the fifth 
century. Pope St. Leo III, towards the end of the eighth century, introduced the 
practice for the universal Church. 

In the Mass we acknowledge that the evils which come upon us are either 
a consequence of sin, when we plead with God for mercy (Secret); or for our 
penitential correction, when we confide in His help (Introit) and consolation 
(Postcommunion). In the Gospel our Lord tells us, ‘“‘Everyone that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 
And the Epistle affirms that ‘‘the continual prayer of a just man availeth much.” 


THE FEAST OF OuR LorRD’s ASCENSION 


It is the fortieth day after Easter. Forty days our Lord remained on this 
earth after His resurrection. Today the liturgy re-preseiits for us His ascending 
into heaven. 

The liturgy recalls that while the eleven dsciples of Jesus were together 
at table, He appeared among them to impart His final admonition and instruc- 
tions; and that He then rose up from the earth until a cloud took Him out of 
their sight. And today thousands upon thousands of Jesus’ disciples are gathered 
together at the holy table, are likewise admonished and instructed, and look 
heavenward to our ascended Lord with eyes of faith. 

At Vespers the antiphons tell us, “‘Lifting up His hands, He blessed them” 
(3); and bid us “glorify the King of kings, and sing a hymn to God" (4). We 
know that He had said to the Father: ‘‘I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest Me to do; and now glorify Thou Me, O Father, with Thyself, with the 
glory which I had, before the world was, with Thee’’ (Gospel of the Vigil). 
Today we pray to the Father, ‘‘that we who believe Thine only-begotten Son, 
our Redeemer, to have ascended this day into heaven, may also ourselves dwell 
in spirit in the heavenly regions.” 

Thus while the liturgy recalls the historical fact of our Lord’s ascension 
and the fulfilment of what He had foretold, we on our part, not being mere 
spectators at today’s re-presentation or only hearers, pay our homage to God in 
today’s celebration of the Mystery of the Ascension and seek to realize its sig- 
nificance for ourselves. Christ Jesus took with Him to heaven the humanity 
which He shared and continues to share with us, a transfigured and resurrected 
humanity, but now in the state of glory. Humanity redeemed by Him and trans- 
formed by the Holy Spirit now shares with Him His divinity, and is destined 
to share also in His glory. 


I. 1. At Mass, with the Introit, Epistle and Gospel, the closing 
scenes of our Lord’s visible stay on earth with their attendant cir- 
cumstances and His final instructions are given for us to enter into. 
2. (a) Looking heavenward with the disciples, we are asked, ‘““Why 
wonder you, looking up to heaven?”’ And we are told, ‘‘He shall 
so come again.’’ Glad over His entering into His glory, we lift our 
voices in praise of almighty God (Introit). (b) Christ's leaving 
this earth is signified by the extinguishing of the Easter candle after 
the Gospel, and expressed in the Creed. (c) It is good to look 
heavenward, and so we pray to our Father in heaven that in spir- 
it we may dwell there already now (Collect) ; for we are part and 
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parcel of our victorious Savior’s conquest over sin and the devil, 
and secured for the holy place (Alleluia-verse) . 

II. 1. (a) Already here below, by the work of the God-Man 
and in Him, humanity has been privileged to share in divinity. 
The union is symbolized by the mingling of water (representing 
us) with wine (signifying Christ) at the Offertory (Deus qui 
humanae). (b) Since here below dangers to the eternal life in 
God beset us, we pray for deliverance, and we ask our Father: 
“Accept our gifts which we offer Thee in memory of the glorious 
ascension of Thy Son’ (Secret). (c) We give thanks to Him 
through Christ, who “‘was lifted up into heaven so that He might 
make us partakers of His divinity’ (Preface), and who in Him- 
self placed at God’s right hand ‘‘the substance of our frail human 
nature’ (Communicantes). 2. Purified by our Lord’s mystical 
death upon the altar of sacrifice (Consecration), we as God's “‘holy 
people’ now offer Him, through and in His Son, all that we are 
and have, returning what He has given us (Unde et memores). 
3. Our greatest gift is our Lord Himself; but Him the Father re- 
turns that we be in Him and He in us. Thus the union of our 
humanity with His divinity is realized. 4. Profoundly grateful, 
we yet ask “‘that of the visible sacred mysteries, of which we have 
partaken, we may obtain the invisible effect’’ (Postcommunion). 


On Friday of this week commences the novena in honor of the Holy 
Ghost prescribed by Pope Leo XIII for the return of our separated brethren to 
the one true fold of Christ. (Encyclical of May 9, 1897.) 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 


As with all the great feasts of the Church, that of the Ascension is pro- 
longed to eight days. On this Sunday the liturgy deepens the meaning of the 
feast, at the same time it prepares us for the great feast of Pentecost. 

We look to our ascended Lord, especially at the responsories, the com- 
memorative prayer, the Offertory antiphon and at the Preface. On again realizing. 
however, that our “‘fellowship with the Father and His Son Jesus Christ’’ (first 
Nocturn of Matins) now requires that we so live as to show forth this fellow- 
ship as living witnesses (Gospel), we seek the necessary help (Collect). It will 
be granted us on seeking it; for our Lord has not left us orphans (second Al- 
leluia-verse of Mass), but sends us the Holy Spirit (Gospel). 


I. 1. At Mass, as intrepid seekers after our Lord who is our 
light and our salvation (Introit), we ask ever to have a will de- 
voted to the majesty of God and to serve Him with a sincere heart 
(Collect). 2. What this implies, St. Peter indicates in the Epistle: 
(a) that we “‘be prudent and watch in prayers’; (b) that in the 
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AFTER EASTER AND AT WHITSUNTIDE 


bond of love we do good to one another ‘‘as stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God”; (c) that this be done by His divine power, 
since we are to be an honor unto God through Jesus Christ. 3. 
Through Him we have become “‘partakers of His Godhead” (Pref- 
ace); (a) thus He (as the Head of the Mystical Body) reigns over 
us to our rejoicing (Alleluia-verse); (b) and being animated by 
the Holy Spirit, we shall give testimony of Him by our lives, 
especially on being persecuted and suffering death, if need be, in 
the cause of our faith (Gospel). 

II. 1. (a) To obtain the necessary purity of life and vigor, 
we offer up the holy Sacrifice (Secret); (b) we pray at the same 
time to ‘‘be filled with every heavenly blessing and grace’ (Sup- 
plices te rogamus). 2. Our Lord Himself comes to us, and would 
keep us, and prays that the Father keep us from evil (Communion). 
3. And we ask through Him of the Father, in the Postcommunion, 
(a) “that we may ever remain in thanksgiving’’;’ (b) that we may 
obtain the invisible effect of the visible mysteries in which we have 
participated. 


WHITSUN EVE OR THE VIGIL OF PENTECOST’ 


The divine services of this day were formerly celebrated during the night 
preceding Whitsunday, but now are anticipated on the preceding morning. During 
the Vigil, in the early days of the Church, those catechumens were baptized who 
for one reason or another could not receive the sacrament at Easter. As on the 
Easter Vigil, so also on that of Whitsunday Prophecies are read, but reduced in 
number to six: (1) the third, (2) the fourth, (3) the eleventh, (4) the 
eighth, (5) the sixth, (6) the seventh of those read on Holy Saturday.* Kneel- 


‘The Greek term Eucharistia means Thanksgiving. It is of especial significance 
that this term has superseded such others as Eulogia, meaning Blessing or Con- 
secration; and Breaking of Bread, once used to designate the sacrifice 
und sacrament. These terms occur in the Consecration: “... with His eyes 
lifted up towards heaven, unto Thee, God, His almighty Father, giving thanks 
to Thee, blessed, broke and gave to His disciples, saying, Take and eat ye all of 
this, for this is My Body. In like manner, after He had supped, taking also this 
excellent chalice into His holy and venerable hands and giving thanks .. .” 

With what our Lord did, He identified Himself. He taught us the truth and 
the way to eternal life, and He is the Way, the Truth and the Life. He gave 
thanks, and He is a living Eucharist. Now that we partake of Him, live by and 
in Him (John 6, 54), how can we be other than living acts of thanksgiving—other 
eucharists? Our Father has filled us with gifts, has given us even His only- 
begotten Son. Therefore, as we also say in the Ascension and the common Pre- 
face, “It is truly meet und just, right and availing unto salvation, that we should 
at all times and in all ae give thanks unto Thee, O holy God, Father, ever- 
lasting God: through Christ our Lord.” 


*Whitsunday is an old Germanic term meaning Sunday in white, so designated 
because the newly-baptized at Pentecost appeared in their white baptismal gar- 
ments like those who received the sacrament at Easter. In the Roman Missal the 
Sunday after Easter is named Sunday in White, since on this day the Easter 
heophytes appeared in their white garb for the last time. 

The term Pentecost is Greek and means fiftieth, indicating the interval be- 
tween our Lord’s resurrection and the coming of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles. 


*See Orate Fratres p. 207 of this volume. 
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ing before each Collect ig omitted because of the Paschal season. The blessing of 
the baptismal font also takes place as on Holy Saturday, except that the Tract 
and the preparatory Collect are omitted today. The Easter candle is again used 
for this blessing and the Litany of the Saints is chanted. 

The Mass, folowing upon the Kyrie eleison, has no Introit, except in pri- 
vate celebrations in which all that precedes is omitted. Since at one time the 
sacrament of Confirmation was also administered to the newly-baptized on this 
day, there are references to both sacraments. 


I. 1. The Collect is our prayer that the splendor of God's 
brightness ‘‘may shine forth upon us” and that “‘the Holy Spirit 
confirm the hearts of those who have been regenerated by grace.” 
2. We praise and extol God for His goodness and mercy (Alleluia- 
verse and Tract) ; and for sending us the Spirit of Truth, by whom 
in this act of divine love our Lord Himself comes to us: “‘In that 
day you shall know that I am in My Father, and you in Me, and 
I in you’’ (Gospel). 

II. 1. The given motives are summed up in the Offertory 
antiphon—accordingly we make our offering; then through our 
Lord Jesus we ask our Father to sanctify our gifts, and by the 
light of the Holy Spirit to purify us (Secret). 2. As believing chil- 
dren of our Father's adoption, we need the “‘Bread of the strong” 
(a) to sustain us in daily life; (b) to abound in the living waters 
of grace (a symbol of the Holy Spirit—Communion antiphon) ; 
and (c) thus become fruitful in virtue, especially in purity of love 
(Postcommunion). 

WHITSUNDAY 


This second-greatest feast of the liturgical year re-presents for us the mys- 
tery of the Holy Ghost’s descent and commemorates the birthday of the Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It was the fiftieth day after our Lord’s resurrection, while the Jews were 
celebrating the promulgation of the Law upon Mount Sinai, that saw a group 
of loyal followers of our Lord apart from the crowds surging through the 
streets of Jerusalem. The apparently insignificant and lifeless body, hidden away 
in the Cenacle but ‘‘persevering with one mind in prayer’’ (Acts 1, 14), was 
awaiting the Holy Spirit who wovld quicken it into life. ‘‘Suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared to them parted tongues as it were 
of fire, and it sat upon every one of them; and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues according as the Holy 
Ghost gave them to speak’’ (Epistle, Acts 2, 2-4). 

On this day was fulfilled the promise our Lord had given His disciples 
that He would send them the Paraclete. With the coming of this Advocate or 
Helper the New Law of love and of grace was promulgated. Henceforth the 
Holy Spirit was to communicate to the new children of the Father that divine 
life which the Son had gained for them by His passion and restored by His 
resurrection and ascension.’ 





1See the Prefaces of the Passion and of the Holy Cross, of Easter, of the 
Ascension, and of Pentecost. 
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AFTER EASTER AND AT WHITSUNTIDE 


In the reconstruction and interpretation of the mystéry of the Holy 
Ghost’s descent, the liturgy presents now one, now the other detail. On seeing 
how each part, each antiphon, responsory, psalm, canticle, hymn and reading 
makes up a beautiful whole, and on taking an active part in the prayers and 
praises of God, we become more and more aware of the hidden meanings of the 
expressed truths, the symbols and the ceremonies. And like the disciples, united 
with the whole Mystical Body in prayer, we await new stirrings in mind and 
heart—stirrings that come upon seeing that genuine love is accompanied by self- 
oblation and upon our meeting divine genetosity towards us with a generous 
dedicating of ourselves to God to be and do as He will. Thus we derive the 
fruits of the re-presented mystery of the Holy Ghost’s descent: a deeper knowl- 
edge of the truths taught by our Lord, a fuller sharing in that abundant Jife 
which He gained and the Holy Spirit now communicates, and a firmer upbuild- 
ing of ourselves in Christ. On such participation one cannot but become aware 
of the presence of great spiritual power. 


I. 1. Recalling that God has raised us to the supernatural order, 
with the Introit of holy Mass we proclaim: ‘““The Spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the whole world, alleluia!’" 2. With the Collect 
we may well reflect on the Holy Spirit down the centuries, among 
all peoples, and in our personal behalf, and pray that God ‘“‘grant 
us by the same Spirit to have a taste for what is right, and ever to 
rejoice in His consolation.’’ 3. Having again heard the Church 
“speaking in our own tongue the wonderful works of God” 
(Epistle), we seek the Holy Spirit’s coming to men of today with 
His gifts (Sequence), and His being received by them, whereby 
the face of the earth would be renewed, and love would reign 
(Alleluia-verses), and peace, and nothing would be left for the 
prince of this world (Gospel). 

II. 1. Other petitions we have to make: (a) that God con- 
firm what He has wrought in us (Offertory); (b) that He sanc- 
tify the gifts we offer Him; (c) that He purify our hearts by the 
light of the Holy Spirit (Secret); (d) that He receive them with 
the spotless host (Suscipe, Offerimus); (e) that we be made par- 
takers of divine life (Deus qui); (f) that He receive us (Jn spiritu 
humilitatis). 2. All these we unite to the oblation of our most 
sacred Victim. 3. (a) In holy Communion we partake of the most 


Cardinal Schuster, in his Sacramentary (1925, II, 289) says of this Mass: “The 
Introit, which is taken from the Book of Wisdom (1,7), should be heard, in order 
to be fully appreciated, together with the majestic and joyful melody which the 
ancient Gregorian music has allotted to it. It is well known that all the present 
texts of the Missal and of the Breviary have beautiful melodies attached to them. 
As no one, for instance, would desire to judge of an opera simply by reading the 
libretto of the author, but would also wish to hear the music and see the full 
effect of the mise-en-scéne, so in order thoroughly to appreciate the sense of beauty 
and inspiration, the powerful influence produced by the sacred liturgy on Chris- 
tian people, it is necessary to see it performed in the full splendor of its architec- 
tural setting, of the clergy in their vestments, of the music, the singing, and the 
ritual, and not to judge of it merely from a curtailed and simplified presentment.” 
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loving and intimate of ‘‘the wonderful works of God” (antiphon), 
and we realize the truth spoken by our Lord in the Gospel: “‘I go 
away, and I come unto you.”” (b) Our final prayer, since we are 
to be fruitful in a loving and obedient service of God, is that “‘the 
infusion of the Holy Spirit purify our hearts.”’ 


MONDAY IN WHITSUN WEEK 


The Pentecost festivities are extended over the entire week, the feast of 
the Most Blessed Trinity being the Octave day. Pentecost Monday and Tuesday 
are feasts of the first class, upon which follow the Ember days of fast and absti- 
nence. The latter retain the festal character of the week, at the same time have 
us practice a most salutary means for preserving the integrity of our spiritual life. 

At Mass, while the Church has principally the newly-baptized in mind, 
all her children are again impressed with the value of our holy faith and with 
the malice of disbelief. 


I. 1. (a) Filled with good things, especially our faith, which 
the Holy Spirit has communicated to us, we “‘rejdice to God our 
Helper’; (b) and we ask that since God’s people have received 
faith as a result of the apostles’ prayers, they may live it so as to 
have peace as well (Collect). 2. (a) Hearing of the effects of St. 
Peter’s preaching faith in Jesus Christ, we again praise God for 
His wonderful works and pray that He send forth His Spirit to 
renew the world (Alleluia-verses). (b) From Jesus’ words we 
learn the meaning of faith and the consequences of belief and dis- 
belief in Him (Gospel). 

II. 1. Since the wonderful manifestations of God leave us in 
no doubt about the faith and the grace we have received (Offer- 
tory), we renew the return gift of ourselves to God, at the same 
time asking that He sanctify our gifts at the altar and make of 
us an eternal gift worthy of Him (Secret). 2. Uniting our gifts 
with that of our Highpriest—Himself and ourselves in Him—we 
realize the source of our worthiness (Hanc igitur). 3. Having been 
taught many things by the Holy Spirit (Communion antiphon), 
we finally remember others, especially the new members of the 
divine household, in prayer for protection against their enemies. 

TUESDAY IN WHITSUN WEEK 


Today, with the neophytes, the Church reminds us that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the door through whom we were privileged to enter His sheepfold. 

St. Augustine, in the Homily, puts us on our guard against false shep- 
herds: ‘‘There have been philosophers who have treated many subtle questions 
of right and wrong, who have been the authors of many distinctions and defi- 
nitions, who have completed many exceedingly clever arguments, who have filled 
many books, and have proclaimed their own wisdom with braying trumpets. 
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AFTER EASTER AND AT WHITSUNTIDE 


These dared to say to men: ‘Follow us; embrace our school of thought, and 
you will find therein the secret of a happy life.’ But these were not of them who 
enter in by the Door; they came not but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” 


I. 1. (a) At Mass, recalling our own “most sweet gift’’ of 
grace to be “‘called to the heavenly kingdom’’ with that of the 
neophytes, we give thanks to God and heed His call: ‘Attend, O 
My people, to My law; incline your ears to the words of My 
mouth” (Introit). (b) For help, we call upon Him: ‘May the 
power of the Holy Spirit be ever with us. . . may it mercifully 
cleanse our hearts’’ (Collect). 2. (a) The Epistle recalls the graces 
we have received in Confirmation (at the laying on of hands) ; 
(b) the Gospel is a warning to all against false shepherds and 
demagogues—Cnhrist alone is the door to the eternal sheepfold and 
to Him alone His own will listen. 


II. 1. We offer our gifts in thanksgiving, for upon His sheep- 
fold “‘the Lord opened the doors of heaven, and rained down man- 
na upon them to eat: He gave them bread of heaven, man ate the 
bread of angels, alleluia!’’ (Offertory.) 2. That our sacrificial of- 
fering may purify us and make us worthy of a holy participation 
therein, we pray at the Secret. 3. Having received our Lord of “‘the 
Spirit who proceedeth from the Father’ unto our glory (Com- 
munion antiphon), we beseech our Father ‘‘that the Holy Spirit 
may restore our souls by these divine sacraments, for He is Him- 
self the remission of all sins’’ (Postcommunion). 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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A LEGION OF DECENCY 


NE of the oustanding phenomena in our national so- 
cial life during the past year has been the campaign 
for better motion pictures. While the Catholic leader- 
ship in this effort appealed directly to Catholics, the 
campaign took on the nature of a public movement, 
The Church has generally been reluctant to advise others beyond 
its own membership in such matters. For there has been a dispo- 
sition on the part of many to resent what they are apt to regard 
as dictation by Catholic authority. But in this case the action of 
the Church has won general approval, as it well deserves. Protes- 
tants, Jews and people of no definite religious denomination have 
applauded the campaign and have joined forces with it. 





It is true that there has been opposition; first of all on the 
part of those who are financially interested in the motion picture 
industry in one way or another; and on the part of those individ- 
uals and groups who dissent from traditional moral standards and 
who resent all action of ecclesiastical authority in any denomina- 
tion. 

In one particular case, a writer, viewing the success of the 
campaign with some chagrin and inclined to belittle its signifi- 
cance, stated that the general approval of the campaign has been 
due not to the immorality of the movies but to their stupidity. No 
doubt one may agree with him as to their stupidity and still insist 
on the fact of their putridity, both in the ordinary sense of that 
term and in the sense in which the two terms are somewhat alike. 
For it is the decay of modern thought and the disintegration of 
modern life which has made the movies to a great extent offensive 
both to intelligence and to moral sense. The public has been of- 
fended in both respects, though chiefly, I imagine, because of those 
pictures that have been an insult to decency and a menace to mo- 
rality. 

While the campaign does credit to the Church, perhaps its 
success has been due chiefly to the fact that the excesses of the movie 
theatre had created disgust, so that the people were longing for lead- 
ership in reformation. How far, now, do they wish to go? Do 
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A LEGION OF DECENCY 


they simply want the exclusion of those glaring insults which no 
person of any decency can endure, or have they a desire for a con- 
structive program which will properly utilize the motion picture 
as a means of wholesome entertainment with at least some amount 
of artistic and educational value? And what objectives have the 
leaders of the Legion of Decency marked out? The question has 
been asked repeatedly: ‘““What next?” 

It should be added that the success of the campaign has been 
questioned by some who grant at the most that there has been a 
temporary success, a flurry of interest that will soon subside. One 
recent writer has ventured the opinion that the campaign is already 
a failure, that “‘by the fall of 1934 the Church censorship drive 
was in complete rout,’’ and that “‘rarely has the Church in this 
country suffered such a humiliating defeat.’’ However, the article 
in which this opinion is expressed is one of a peevish sort which 
makes no secret of its purpose to set the Church in a bad light, and 
its opinions must be judged accordingly. 

For only extreme bias would deny the fact that the Legion 
of Decency has attained a good measure of success. This is seen first 
of all in the reaction of the movie industry itself, which, in fear 
of boycott and touched to the quick by the evidence of diminished 
revenue, soon showed a disposition to mend its ways. Next, there 
was the chorus of approval on the part of the great numbers who 
signed the decency pledges and who applauded the campaign in 
various ways. And finally, the persisting interest in the classified 
lists of motion pictures and the various evidences of an aroused 
conscience and a more critical attitude on the part of the public. 


It is true that not everyone has been won over, nor have all 
the difficulties inherent in the project been overcome, nor has all 
been done that one might like to see accomplished. The large num- 
ber of decency pledges might well have been larger. It appears that 
a considerable number of Catholics have been quite friendly to- 
ward the movies and have been rather indifferent toward the cam- 
paign. Then, there have been difficulties, such as those involved 
in the judging of many pictures in a short time and in the de- 
termination of standards and grades of judgment. For example, 
a writer discussing the question of standards in a well-known 
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Catholic periodical happens to remark that a felicitous filming 
of a certain one of O’Neill’s plays would not deserve to be black- 
listed—-whereas one wonders how any treatment of the said play 
could be felicitous. Or again, another of our leading Catholic 
periodicals gave such high praise to a certain picture that I availed 
myself of a convenient opportunity to see it. The story had a ‘“‘mor- 
al ending,”” but to my mind so many other objectionable features 
that I am glad to see it now rated in the classified lists under the 
head of ‘‘extremely sophisticated, sordid, sexy or unethical.” I also 
observed features which properly come under the head of stupidity, 
such as the absurd self-satisfied airs of the leading actors, two dis- 
tinguished screen stars whose smugness was quite hard to bear. 
Finally, as to the ultimate aims of the decency campaign, who can 
say exactly what they are? Shall we go no farther than the first pur- 
pose, a crusade against the representation of vice and crime? Or 
shall we try to make the motion picture a medium not only of 
wholesome entertainment but of art and education? 


No doubt there are those who have in view a constructive 
program and who will continue the campaign in a positive way. 
The successful efforts of this kind that have been made in Europe 
set an example which we shall do well to study when we are dis- 
posed to ask: ‘““What next?’’ However, I am not here concerned 
with motion picture reform efforts by direct action but with anoth- 
er method of procedure which, I think, offers the only real and 
permanent solution of the problem. Fortunately there are those 
who are willing and able to deal with the problem directly for 
whatever good may be accomplished in that way, as, for example, 
Miriam R. Flaherty points out in The Commonweal for October 
5, 1934. But with a general prejudice against the movies, I am 
disposed to look elsewhere. 


Where have we been all this time while the situation has 
developed which the Legion of Decency now tries to combat? 
Have Catholics formed a considerable part of the crowds that have 
filled the picture theatres? Why have we allowed the evil to grow 
so great and why has protest waited so long? Why have our Cath- 
olic educational forces not produced in our Catholic people a higher 
degree of intelligence, a better moral sense, a cultural and aesthetic 
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A LEGION OF DECENCY 


taste that would refuse to tolerate the offerings by which the movie 
industry has grown rich and powerful? And do we now expect 
that Hollywood will be moved to educate us to better things? No, 
the cure most come from other sources. The reformation must be 
wrought within ourselves, by the right formation of Christian 
character and judgment, by inward conviction as to the meaning 
of life and the right ways of life. 

The solution which I have in mind has been offered to our 
Catholic educators for some time. I may introduce it here by refer- 
ence to the very word, decency. Consider its wider and etymological 
meaning. The Latin word, decet, refers to that which is becoming. 
And what above all is becoming to the dignity of human nature? 
What best befits the intelligence and moral character of mankind 
in its highest relationship? The answer is given us in Psalm 64: 
Te decet hymnus, Deus, in Sion. It is befitting both to God and 
to ourselves that we sing to Him in Sion. The Church in its lit- 
urgy is in the truest sense a legion of decency. We would not be 
where we are in this movie matter, we Catholics, if we had been 
well schooled in the liturgy, in the chorus of divine praise, in the 
enjoyment of divine life, in the drama of our public worship. 
Actually I do not know a single person genuinely devoted to the 
Liturgical Movement who cares for the movies; and on the other 
hand, I think the movie devotees are not interested in the Liturgical 
Movement. 

Our modern world shows considerable resemblance to ancient 
Rome in its decline. A grandiose material civilization, spiritually 
impoverished and unable to interpret the omens of disaster, wealth 
concentrated in the hands of the few, popular government destroyed 
by plutocracy and militarism and dictatorship, a proletariate sus- 
tained by dole, a populace entertained by the theatre and the circus, 
the counterparts of our motion pictures and athletic stadia. How 
did the Church meet the situation in that age? I do not know that 
the Christian leaders endeavored to reform the pagan theatre by 
direct action. They went their better way and built up the drama 


of the Christian liturgy. 
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Tertullian’s treatise on the pagan spectacles’ is of the period 
before Constantine, when these spectacles included pagan religious 
rites, so that Christians attending them would seem to be involved 
in idolatry. Our situation today is not the same in that respect, 
although one might ask why we should pay tribute to the modern 
gods of the movie industry. However, Tertullian’s words are quite 
applicable in our present case when he insists that the emotionalism, 
the passion and vice of the pagan spectacle create an atmosphere 
altogether opposed to the spirit of serenity and dignity characteristic 
of the Christian mind. To those Christians who might be tempted 
to enjoy at least some part of the pleasures of the pagan spectacles, 
he points out the many and exquisite pleasures that God has be- 
stowed upon them in the interior peace and the spiritual raptures of 
their life in Christ. Contrasting the pagan spectacles with the 
Christian liturgy, he exclaims that the circus and the race-course 
have a higher counterpart for Christians in the cycle of the seasons, 
already in his day appearing in the liturgical year. The literature 
of the theatre he sets in contrast with the psalms and Scripture 
readings, not fabulous but true, not tricks of art but plain reality. 
The fighting and wrestling of the games is not more interesting 
than the spiritual combats in which the Christians win their prizes. 
And in a bold expression he contrasts the blood of the arena with 
the blood of the liturgy, the Eucharist, which is the blood of 
Christ. 


Some two hundred years after Tertullian, St. Augustine still 
witnesses to this same way of speaking. The same comparison with 
the liturgy recurs in his sermons. Thus to cite one example,’ preach- 
ing to the people of Carthage and commenting on the first verse 
of Psalm 80: “‘Rejoice unto God, our helper,”” he says: ‘‘Others 


exult unto the circus, but ye unto God; others exult unto their ° 


deceiver, do ye exult unto your helper.’’ And at the end of the 
sermon he makes an announcement of another service on the fol- 
lowing day in which he says that the Christian spectacles are those 
of the liturgy, by this time winning the field over the pagan 
ones. ‘‘Not lightly have your minds in the name of Christ been 





1De Spect. 24. 
2Enarr. in Ps. 80. 
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A LEGION OF DECENCY 


occupied with the divine spectacles, and raised to earnestness, not 
only for desiring some things, but also for shunning some things. 
These are the spectacles that are useful, healthful, building up, not 
destroying; yea, both destroying and building up; destroying the 
erstwhile gods, building up faith in the true and eternal God. Also 
for tomorrow we invite your love. Tomorrow they have, as we 
have heard, a sea in the theatre; let us have a harbor in Christ.” 
He refers here to some great attraction, some theatrical drama of 
the sea, and he repeats the thought of Tertullian, the contrast be- 
tween the tumult and vagary of pagan passion and the peace and 
security of those who are anchored in Christ. 


This wisdom of Church leadership in ancient times our pres- 
ent Liturgical Movement wishes to restore, for the solution of mod- 
ern problems, in the creation of sound and vigorous and beautiful 
Christian life by direct contact with Christ our Lord in the mys- 
teries of the liturgy. The motion picture problem is the ancient one 
over again; and it will not be solved by half-way measures. 


We shall require, of course, to be re-educated to liturgical life, 
and the present pace of the Liturgical Movement in this country 
seems to show that the process will take some time. There is this 
difficulty in my present argument, that those who really know 
what the liturgy is do not need to hear what I am saying, while 
those whom I would like to persuade may, from their inexperience 
of the liturgy, not understand what I mean. Our worship must be 
more than a rushing to and from a hurried Low Mass, or some 
longer ceremony which offers to mute spectators a display of the 
costumes of priests and prelates; more than the fulfilment of a Sun- 
day morning obligation, and more than a profit-seeking devotion 
to novenas. We need to be instructed regarding the nature of divine 
worship (not merely as obligation in justice but as union with God 
in love) and to be convinced of the fundamental importance of cor- 
porate worship in Christian life. We are aware of the importance of 
objective faith and morals, but we are inclined to private fancy in 
matters of worship and we regard the Mass, the sacraments and all 
forms of prayer too exclusively from the viewpoint of our per- 
sonal salvation. We are not sufficiently aware of the beauty and 
the power of the liturgy, both for the honoring of God and for 
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the formation of the character of our Christian community life. 
Liturgy must again be understood as active participation in the 
worship-life of the Church, the mystical Christ in whom we live 
and pray, the community drama of worship which honors God 
and hallows man in one body in Christ. We must regain the spirit 
of the Magnificat: ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God, my Savior.”’ 
WILLIAM BusCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 











As to the most reverent Mysteries themselves, the 
priest certainly prays for the people, but the people also 
pray for him. Is this not the meaning of the answer: 
And with thy spirit? For there ts no other meaning that 
can be attached to it. The Eucharist likewise (the canon 
of the Mass) is a common prayer. It ts not the priest 
alone who gives thanks, but the whole people. I grant 
that the priest takes up the first word, but note well 
that he cannot commence the Eucharist, the thanks of- 
fering, until you have given him permission by saying 
that it is a “‘meet and just thing’ to do.—ST. JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


UROPE is littered with fragments of Catholic truth, 
distorted and exaggerated by the loss of the balance 
and perspective of the Catholic whole. The heresiarch 
seizes upon a part, sees it only, and thus twists truth 
itself to the service of untruth. Luther exalted faith 

to the destruction of works; Calvin destroyed free will in his dis- 

tortion of God’s foreknowledge; Rousseau threw out original sin 

in his desire for original innocence. Communism today is such a 

Christian heresy. In a world, torn asunder by class struggle and 

hatred, it apotheosized into a materialistic religion the old, Chris- 

tian ideal of unity and brotherhood. A false, external collectivism, 
as both Berdyaev and Karl Adam pointedly note,’ passes for that 
true, internal oneness in Christ. Already this new error has sub- 
merged one great Christian nation and seeks to sweep over the rest. 
To this the Church, “‘girt about with truth,”’ as ever opposes ‘“‘the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God’ (Eph. 6, 14, 17). 


She knows that the way to fight error is not simply by at- 
tacking it but by making ‘“‘the word of truth, in the power of 
God”’ (2 Cor. 6, 7) shine forth instead. Communism will not be 
overthrown simply by abuse nor by theses on the right to private 
property nor by an exposure of its economic fallacies and failures. 
The campaign must be more positive. The ‘“‘word of truth’’ is far 
more powerful than the refutation of error; the one leads to the 
light, while the other may result only in the abandonment of the 
false without the finding of the true. Now that the Church has 
come forth from what Wilfrid Ward called the ‘‘state of siege,’’ 
positive exposition of Christian teaching supersedes the old forms 
of controversy. The Holy Ghost ever brings out of His treasures 
new things and old (Matth. 13, 52). 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body, like the scriptural yeast 
in the leaven, is slowly changing the Catholic consciousness. In 
the providence of God there is nothing merely accidental in the 
flowering of this Christian truth simultaneously with the birth of 








1Nicholas Berdyaev, The End of Our Time, London, Sheed and Ward, 1933, 
pp. 109f., 206; Karl Adam, Christ and the Western Mind, London, Sheed and Ward, 


1930, pp. 43f. 
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Communism. In the philosophical crisis occasioned by Averroistic 
rationalism St. Thomas arose to defend truth and found his great 
synthesis on Aristotle and Christian teaching, on reason and faith; 
Newman assimilated what was true in the nineteenth century dog- 
ma of evolution in one of the greatest modern theological develop- 
ments, his Essay on Development; today the Holy Spirit answers 
the threat of a false collectivism with the true unity of the Mys- 
tical Body. 

The great appeal of the Communist is that he offers brother- 
hood to all regardless of race or color or condition. The long op- 
pressed poor hungrily listen to this promise of an Utopia. Yet 
Communism can never give more than an apparent unity of 
“atoms” closely packed yet always separate: matter can only be 
quickened into such a unity by spirit and the Communist denies 
spirit. The worker and the unemployed, the poor and the starving 
do not see this nor do they understand its philosophical refutation. 
But they can understand that there is neither Jew nor Gentile in 
Christ but that all are one under the fatherhood of God, and this 
Catholic unity has a far more stirring appeal than Communism 
can ever have. Christian brotherhood excludes distinction of race, 
class or talent by a union of spirit that yet does not destroy the 
hierarchic organization of society; it is not a leveling process but 
an uplifting into Christ; the individual is not debased but elevated 
by the fact that each human soul is potentially a member of Christ. 
Communism, on the other hand, enslaves all to the State and the 
individual counts only in so far as he aids the Communistic pro- 
gram, and where he opposes it, is to be eliminated ruthlessly: not 
“love your enemies’ nor “‘do good to them that hate you’’ but 
merciless class-war. One form of greed is substituted for another in 
which the “‘ins’’ must make way for the “‘outs.’’ ‘“The new bour- 
geois expels the old.’” As long as material comfort is the sole stand- 
ard of values the nineteenth century ideology of ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest’’ in the ‘struggle for existence’’ will continue to result in 
the inevitable social injustice. 

The history of the twentieth century may be determined by 
the success of the Church’s fight against social and economic dis- 


” 


"Maceise Berdyaev, “The Bourgeois Spirit” In The Dublin Review, October 


1933, p. 17 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


order. Many of the other evils have their root here. Birth control 
to a large extent, as a writer in The Catholic Worker brings out, 
is related to that selfish immorality in the economic order which 
for millions of the poor has practically made decent support of a 
family impossible.* Legislation will curtail many abuses, but the 
only real remedy is that “‘revolution’’ in the heart of man itself 
which will lead naturally and peacefully to the permanent external 
“revolution”’ in society. Only when men have made it a part of 
their very being by which they live and act that in Christ all are 
brothers, then will the greedy hunger of the heart be checked; 
when they acknowledge in the poor and outcast the divine image, 
then will they really set about correcting thé evils that have made 
the present state of society possible. ‘““The dogma of the Mystical 
Body of Christ alone can heal all ills, religious political and so- 
cial.’’” On this doctrine Catholic sociologists must base their efforts 
toward solidarity and justice and charity. 

How this is to be accomplished is the question. Certainly con- 
stant, reiterated driving home of this dogma and its social obliga- 
tions is one means. /nsta opportune, importune. Explanation ought 
to be both doctrinal and practical. Undoubtedly the Mass, properly 
understood, is the great Catholic expression, both symbol and 
reality, of this oneness in Christ. Prescinding from and conquering 
social station and racial status, the Mass fosters, not the class-war 
of Communism, but the brotherhood of those whom Christ has 
established ‘‘in the solidarity of His love.’ Yet this supreme act 
of worship, both sacrifice and sacrament, is too often viewed from 
a purely individualistic standpoint and not as a unified, social, cor- 
porate—and thus liturgical—action. Each is intent on his prayers, 
his Mass, his Communion.‘ Real progress toward social regenera- 
tion will have begun when Catholics have attained to that whole 
view of the Mass as a common worship and a common bond, elim- 
inating individual prejudices and pride and enjoining united action 
and charity. A congregation, each of whom is conscious of the 


sen emai Powell, ‘“‘We Can’t Afford a Baby” in The Catholic Worker, March 
_ mh & 


*Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., “The Mystical Body of Christ” in The Catholic 
Worker, March, 1935, p. 4. 


*Oration for the Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi. 
‘Karl Adam, op. cit., p. 43. 
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other's presence and of their common adoration of God and their 
divine kinship in Christ, can not leave church without carrying 
away an awareness which will flow over into their daily social 
and economic relationships with one another. Pius X had this in 
mind when he insisted that the liturgy is the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit. Such a spirit makes the 
old, easy and selfish excuse of “‘I am not my brother’s keeper’ im- 
possible. 

All this the Catholic by study and explanation can be brought 
to appreciate, but what of the many millions who believe neither 
in the Mass nor in Christ? Christ answers: “So let your light shine 
before all men. . . .’’ Probably the most effective appeal of Com- 
munism to the American worker (who constitutes the largest part 
of the population, Catholic or non-Catholic) ‘“‘is that the Com- 
munists, in spite of their unattractive traits, have been pretty con- 
sistently on the side of the under-dog. They have been uniformly 
loyal to the underpaid worker, the Negro, the unemployed.’ Cath- 
olics, who, seeing the image of Christ therein, should aid the worker 
and the poor above all, often fail. Yet this must be the Catholic 
answer to the Communist program: Justice and charity for Christ’s 
sake. The corporal works of mercy—to feed the hungry, to give 
drink to the thirsty and hospitality to the stranger, to clothe the 
naked, to visit the sick and those in prison—such is the proof of 
active membership in the Mystical Body. This assertion may at first 
sound strange, but it is Christ’s: ‘““Come blessed ones of My Fa- 
ther, possess the kingdom prepared for you,’’ and He replies to the 
wondering just, ““Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of the least of My brothers you did it to Me.’’ And those who did 
not see Him in the naked and the hungry, in the poor and the out- 
cast, He cursed, saying: ‘“‘Depart from Me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire,’ for ‘“‘Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it not to 
one of these least, neither did you do it to Me.’” Nor will empty 
words of pity alone suffice. What does it profit, asks St. James, to 
say to a brother or a sister who is naked and wants daily food: go 
in peace, be warmed and filled, and yet give them not the things 





1An editorial in Light, March, 1935, p. 1. 
*Gospl for the first Monday in Lent, Matth. 25, 31-46. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


necessary for the body? (Jam. 2, 15 f.) Christian charity is no 
vague, sentimental feeling but St. John’s “deed and truth.” 


Not all of the twenty million American Catholics fully grasp 
this principle. Catholic employers sometimes fail to realize that 
their first duty is to see that their laborers receive a living wage 
before they look to profits. Probably there are Catholic mistresses 
who, now that unemployment makes many gladly work for a pit- 
tance, deliberately seek to get servants at “‘starvation’’ wages. Cath- 
olic buyers fail to understand that by patronizing shops selling 
questionably cheap goods they are helping to continue the abom- 
inable sweat-shop system in taking bread out of the mouths of the 
poor. Catholic sellers may be tempted to work on the principle 
that modern cut-throat competition justifies them in using any 
means in the race for profits. We sometimes tend to think of every 
striker, often enough only asking for that decent wage and right 
to collective bargaining so insisted upon by Leo XIII and Pius XI, 
simply as ‘‘another Red.’’ We may be surprised to discover that 
often we may view the Negro as just a ‘‘Nigger’’ instead of an 
“other Christ’’”’ who can expect a Christian treatment from his 
Catholic brother. The shabby man on the street, unable to get any 
work to support himself and his family, may be looked upon as 
simply ‘‘another lazy bum”’ and not as a brother in need. We can 
do great harm by helping those ‘‘on relief’’ in a condescending 
manner that bitterly humiliates them, rather than with the true 
kindliness of a fellow Christian. These are only a few pertinent 
aspects of the social questions in regard to which all Catholics 
might examine themselves. By what we are doing and thinking 
about such matters just now, we may find out whether we fully 
realize the implications of membership in the Mystical Body.’ 


A widespread Catholic consciousness and Catholic Action on 
these problems is the best antidote to Communism. What a “‘revo- 
lution’ there really would be should the twenty million American 
Catholics set out as one body to achieve social reform along Cath- 
olic lines simply by first beginning themselves to regulate deliber- 
ately all their daily social and economic acts by such principles! 
Perhaps the results of the Legion of Decency will show us our 


Pastoral Letter of the American Bishops, 1919. 
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power for good through concerted action. There is nothing the 
Communist fears more than an awakening to social consciousness 
on the part of the Catholics." The excitement among them caused 
by The Catholic Worker, and their efforts to stop it by any means, 
the intense drive on the part of their organ, The Daily Worker, 
to win support from the Catholic workers of America, are simply 
two indications. In every principle of brotherhood the Catholic 
can go the Communist one better, the Catholic to whom workers 
as ‘‘other Christs’’ should mean so much more. At no time in his- 
tory has there been such an opportunity for the manifestation of 
society as one body; the complicated inter-relationships and inter- 
dependence of the modern world make cooperative efforts imper- 
ative. What each individual American Catholic does to further so- 
cial justice may determine whether this unity shall be ‘brotherhood 
in Christ or comradeship in Antichrist.”’ 
EDWARD DAY STEWART 
St. Louis, Mo. 























1Nicholas Berdyaev, The End of Our Time, p. 255. 
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THE FAMILY AND SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


HERE are close relations between the divine life and 
human life. All divine life on earth requires for its 
carrier an organ of flesh and blood. Christ wills to 
share His divine life with us by means of communion 

with His sacred flesh and blood. Created life, too, 
must be bound to matter as its carrier. It is its motion from within, 
the Creator Himself working in the vital forces and through them. 
He enlivens the dead matter, enabling it to develop either into plant 
or animal according to its nature. In the human body it is the soul 
directly created by God in His own image and likeness that mysteri- 
ously acts as the life-giving principle producing a being or person 
capable of feeling, reasoning, willing, loving—the crown and king 
of creation. ‘From the union of body and soul results a living na- 
ture, akin alike to the living things on earth and to the living God.’” 
Again, ‘‘as visible and living image of God, man is the crown of 
visible creation.’’* Inasmuch as man consists of flesh and blood, he 
is the representative of the material world. And as a being endowed 
with a rational soul, he is the representative of the spirit world— 
the priest of creation; for he may represent all creatures in their 
highest obligation, viz., that of glorifying their Creator. ‘““The 
human body is the highest and most perfect organism of the ma- 
terial world, a microcosm, containing in itself a compendium of 
all organisms; hence the whole material world, in and through 
the human body, bears a relation to the human soul, and through 
the medium of the human soul, is, as it were, consecrated and 
brought into relation with God. Thus the spirit of man is not only 
the king, but also the priest of the world.’’* For this purpose man 
must consciously consecrate himself to God, stand before the Crea- 
tor and speak and act in the name of all. But no creature is able to 
raise itself to God by its own power in order to know and worthily 
glorify Him. This it can do solely through the Spirit of God. Man 
must be a child of God, as indeed from the very beginning God 
had ordained him to be. For this reason the divine Principle of life 
at the moment of creation seized upon the human bodies of our first 








‘Wilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology based on Scheeben’s 
Dogmatik, p. 397. 
20p. cit., p. 391. 
°Op. cit., p. 394. 
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parents, made them His organs, and joining the soul to them, raised 
these new beings to the dignity of true children of God. ‘“Thus, by 
his body, which is the organ and temple of the soul, man is an 
image, a shadow of God; by his spiritual soul he bears a real like- 
ness to Him; and as animated body, he is the living image and 
likeness, or the living effigy of the living God.’* Man’s higher des- 
tiny as the child of God is a necessary consequence of his being an 
image of God. 


The first children of God on earth were at the same time made 
to constitute the first human family. In this family father and 
mother were the products of divine acts of creation. Henceforth the 
dust of the earth was intended to become the basis and the car- 
rier of all life on earth, even of the supernatural life. As the created 
soul was to seize upon the first germs of flesh and blood in the 
maternal womb and produce a human being, so the uncreated Spir- 
it Himself would lay hold upon the tiny living body as His organ 
to produce a supernatural being, a child of God. At the same time, 
the free will of man was not to be interfered with in this work of 
the divine Spirit. 

What an exalted position in the supernatural realm God thus 
provided for the human body! In conjunction with the soul it was 
to be a fitting temple of God, the instrument of the Holy Spirit, 
the organ in which He would work out the supernatural life. This 
explains the special care and reverence with which God created the 
first human body and “‘breathed into it the breath of life,’’* thus 
imprinting upon the first man and woman His natural and super- 
natural likeness. Not only was the soul united to God, but the 
body also shared in this union. Both had become organs and the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. Indeed man was the priest and king of 
all creation, the perfect being that carried within himself the very 
breath of God. His attitude was that of a child who would be 
wholly dedicated to God his Father; in his bosom there was no 
conflict between flesh and spirit, but all sentiments and affections 
were, under the action of the divine Spirit, to be solely directed 
toward his Creator. And all these splendid prerogatives man was 


10p. cit., p. 301 f. 


2Gen. 2, 7. 
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THE FAMILY AND SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


to transmit to his progeny, enabling them to form the perfect fam- 
ily of God on earth. 

But our first parents, so wonderfully endowed, and destined 
to be the progenitors of children of God, refused to cooperate with 
the designs of the Holy Spirit; by their sin of revolt they frustrated 
the divine plan in their own behalf and on behalf of their progeny. 
Separation of soul and body from God, loss of the Holy Ghost as 
the principle of the supernatural life, implies the loss of the entire 
supernature, besides the loss of the unity of knowledge and activity 
that was to exist between the corporeal and spiritual element in 
man. As the first parents craved independence of God, the desires 
of the flesh now became independent and began to war against the 
desires of the spirit, thus making the entire organism incapable of 
receiving the action of the Spirit of God. All corruption lies in 
the flesh and blood. Henceforth each soul, although coming pure 
from the hands of God, is contaminated with the corruption of 
the flesh from the very instant it unites with the body, and thus 
becomes incapable of receiving the Spirit of God and of having in 
itself divine life. In this manner original sin is inherited from gen- 
eration unto generation. 

Sanation and redemption must then begin with the flesh. The 
flesh must once more be made capable of receiving the Holy Spirit 
and of cooperating with Him, and in conjunction with the soul, 
of serving and glorifying the Creator. God in His wisdom, power 
and love contrived in an astounding manner to prepare the way 
for this sanation and redemption. He gave to mankind a new, a 
divine Progenitor, Christ, His own beloved Son, who is to restore 
the supernatural life in all men of good will. It is in the bosom of 
the most perfect family that this sublime work was inaugurated. 


God sends His only-begotten Son into the womb of the Vir- 
gin, forms for Him a body of flesh and blood, and fills this human 
nature with the plenitude of the Divinity, whereby all flesh should 
be healed and imbued with divine life. Henceforth natural genera- 
tion was to be perfected by spiritual regeneration into the humanity 
of Christ; man was to be raised far above his nature and incorpo- 
rated into the God-Man, to be made one body, one spirit, one life 
with Him. The Incarnation of the Word permits us to glimpse 
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the sublime réle played by flesh and blood in the work of man’s 
sanation and redemption. The words of the Apostle, “Et Verbum 
caro factum est,’’ not only express the fact of the Incarnation, but 
also the mystery which enshrines the close connection between the 
Incarnation of the Son of God and the deification of sinful man. 
The human body is once more enabled in conjunction with the 
soul to become the temple of the Holy Ghost, the instrument, the 
organ in which He can work out the supernatural life together 
with the soul. As flesh and blood was the carrier of original sin, 
so it is now the carrier of redemption. What divine mysteries are 
contained in our flesh and blood, what a depth and wealth of 
meaning in the doctrine of our incorporation in Christ! Through 
flesh and blood as the channels of grace Christ’s mediatorship af- 
fects the soul. Flesh and blood constitute the bridge from God to 
man and from man to God. By the Incarnation the Redemption is 
begun, in His sacred flesh Christ expiates our sins and merits graces 
for our souls. The God-Man has received the power over all flesh 
to bestow eternal life upon it.‘ ‘“‘He does not form a new physical 
being, but effects a union between the Creator and the creature.’” 


In the sacraments Christ continues His Incarnation and com- 
municates its fruits to us. In Baptism the body is consecrated to 
God together with the soul; in holy Communion Christ takes our 
flesh into His own. The soul of man can only devote itself to God 
in close connection with the body, and man’s beatitude is only com- 
plete after the body has received the gift of glory as its reward for 
the faithful service it rendered to the soul during its earthly exis- 
tence. On these truths our whole religious and ascetical life is based. 

Behold the far-reaching influence of the Savior’s flesh and 
blood on man’s physical nature! Christ as Man is the new Head of 
creation, the Progenitor of the new family of God. His Redemp- 
tion is far greater than the corruption caused by the sin of the 
first progenitor of the human family: apud eum copiosa redemptio. 
At birth man’s whole being is in need of redemption, above all, his 
flesh, in which dwells the corruption of original sin. How can it 
become a temple and organ of the Holy Spirit? How can the flesh 


1John 17, 2. 
2Wilhelm and Scannell, op. cit., p. 479. 
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THE FAMILY AND SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


establish peace with the soul, so that both will put forth united 
efforts in the service of God? All this is accomplished by means of 
the sacrament of Baptism, the first and most basic of the seven, the 
sacrament of the divine and of the human family. He who Him- 
self is the “Way, the Life, and the Truth” can bring the lost super- 
natural life to man and reform him from the very root. He does 
this by incorporating man into Himself. His words are clear: ‘As 
the branch can not bear fruit, unless it abide in the vine, so neither 
can you, unless you abide in Me. I am the Vine, you are the 
branches; he that abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit; for without Me you can do nothing.’” In Baptism 
man is grafted onto Christ, and the sap of divine life, God’s holy 
grace, begins to flow from the Vine into the branch. By it, and by 
it alone, are we joined to the true Vine and enabled to bear the 
rich fruit of Christian virtue and good works—holiness. Christ 
alone is the way of reform, of salvation and happiness, whether 
for the individual, for the family, or for society at large. 

What a depth of mystery and how wonderful a fountain of 
strength there is in the sacrament of Baptism! It has its place at 
the entrance of the child into life, it gives its Christian character to 
the family. Parents themselves must first have been placed into the 
stream of divine life through their own Baptism, before they can 
be given in the sacrament of Matrimony the divine commission to 
cooperate with the Creator of all life in propagating the human 
race and increasing the number of God’s children on earth. The 
close relations that exist between the divine life and human life 
clearly point to the tremendous responsibilities of Christian parents 
in regard to their own personal conduct of life and in regard to 
the natural and supernatural life of their offspring. ‘‘Both husband 
and wife, receiving these children with joy and gratitude from the 
hand of God, will regard them as a talent committed to their charge 
by God, not only to be employed for their own advantage or for 
that of an earthly commonwealth, but to be restored to God with 
interest on the day of reckoning.’” 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 


John 15, 4, 5. 
“Pope Pius XI, Encyclical On Christian Marriage. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGY AND POPULAR DEVOTIONS*' 


HE Liturgical Revival, which is intimately bound up 
4 with the restoration of Eucharistic piety and with the 
; ; entire Christian life, is a laboriously slow undertaking. 
y It is a supernatural work of great magnitudé; hence 
many prayers, sacrifices, and much effort will be need- 
ed to bring it to a complete realization. 

We say this not to frighten, much less to discourage its valiant 
supporters, but rather to stimulate their ardor and to keep up their 
courage. 

Greatly desired and blessed by the Church, the Liturgical 
Movement has found devoted apostles also in Belgium, and in 
our diocese in particular, and their work—-so rich in promise—is 
already producing results. But it is important to pursue our ad- 
vantage, to be tenacious, and to cultivate a holy obstinacy; this 
is the price of victory. Success, as well as salvation, is only crowned 
by perseverance. 

To achieve this success, every means will be used, and every 
obstacle will be brushed aside. But this demands discrimination. 
What at first sight appears to be an obstacle is not always so in 
reality. It may even be turned to our own advantage. This is also 
the case with what are generally called popular devotions. . . . 

Let us first recall certain general truths. It is quite necessary to 
distinguish liturgical worship and prayer from private worship 
and prayer. The public worship organized by the Church herself 
and the prayer recited in the name of the Church by her representa- 
tives are liturgical; while every other type of worship, not officially 
organized by the Church, every other prayer said by the faithful 
as such—even though that prayer and that worship were approved 
and encouraged by religious authority—are private. 

Private worship and private prayer can be individual or col- 
lective. It is not a question of numbers. The individual layman 
who assists at a Mass in a private oratory takes part in liturgical 
worship. The priest who recites the Divine Office in the solitude 





1Translated from La Vie Liturgique, XI, 4, pp. 97-102. 
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LITURGY AND POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


of his home says a liturgical prayer. On the other hand, an entire 
family, gathered together in the evening for prayer in common, or 
the pilgrim climbing the heights of Chévremont and reciting the 
rosary with a number of companions, render to God or to Mary 
only the homage of private worship. 

Are we to disapprove of such extra-liturgical manifestations 
of piety? God forbid! 

Liturgical prayer and worship certainly have a value, a power 
of impetration and sanctification which acts of private devotion 
do not possess, for the very reason that they are offered to God 
by the Church. They constitute the homage of this spotless Spouse 
who is united to Christ in the unity of a single Mystic Body, ani- 
mated by the Spirit of Jesus, the Holy Spirit in person. On the 
other hand, acts of private devotion are also excellent in themselves: 
they are the complement of liturgical acts, a useful preparation for 
them, and their natural extension. They would be harmful if a 
misguided piety gave them an importance and a place to which 
they cannot lay claim, especially if this is done to the detriment of 
indispensable or more necessary liturgical practices. 

The danger of these aberrations of a misguided piety is not 
imaginary. Are there not, even in our day, Christians for whom a 
week-day Mass in honor of St. Gerard or St. Anthony supplants 
the Sunday Mass of obligation? Or who think they are acting in 
accord with God’s will if they faithfully make their annual pil- 
grimage to Montaigu but neglect their Easter Communion? And 
—without going to extremes—are there not many others who, 
instead of following the Sacrifice on the altar when at Mass, are 
rather engaged solely in reading some collection of unrelated pray- 
ers? Finally, how frequently does it not happen that people make 
straight for the chapel of their favorite saint as soon as they enter 
the church, with no thought of the divine Host in our tabernacles! 

Such are the deviations of piety that must be reformed. We 
must strive to relegate popular devotions to their proper place and 
to subordinate them to liturgical worship. 

By the somewhat vague term popular devotions, we mean 
devotions not strictly liturgical, although performed in common 
by the faithful. Such are, for example, the devotion of the first 
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Friday of the month and that of the Holy Hour; the devotion of 
the months of March, of May, of June, and of October; the eve- 
ning rosary, triduums, and novenas. 


Let us take as an instance the devotion of the month of Mary, 
the so-called May devotions. What we say of it can be applied, 
with modifications of detail, to other similar devotions. 


Since the devotion of the month of Mary is of relatively re- 
cent origin, and since it is not contained in the liturgical books, 
are we to consider it of no consequence? Or should we at least intro- 
duce it forcibly into the framework of the liturgy, transferring it to 
the month of December—to the time of Advent, when Mary really 
occupies an important place in the Church’s prayer? 


That would certainly be a psychological error. Dark and bar- 
ren December, with its short chilly days, in our country scarcely 
harmonizes with the bright and joyful atmosphere of the month of 
Mary. It would also be equivalent to congealing Catholic piety 
into rigid and immovable moulds, forgetting that it is life and 
movement. It would be to forget the fact that, while there are 
permanent objects and definite acts in worship and piety, there are 
also variable elements and gradual developments; that, finally, the 
same Holy Spirit, who breatheth where He listeth, who animated 
and assisted the Church in her beginnings, continues to vivify and 
direct her in our days, and according to the promises of the Savior, 
will remain forever with her and in her. Thus the Church not only 
tolerates the devotion of the month of Mary, she authorizes and 
encourages it. 


Consequently, neither by eliminating nor by absorbing, but 
by unifying and properly subordinating will the liturgy in this 
case maintain its legitimate primacy. Far from being the enemy 
and rival of liturgical piety, May devotions will be allied with 
and ancillary to it. 


How is this harmony and subordination to be brought about? 


In order to arrive at a better understanding, let us distinguish 
between devotion—that is to say, the general disposition, the will 
to consecrate the month of May to Mary in a special way—and the 
practices of this devotion, its exercises and manifestations. 
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LITURGY AND POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


The devotion itself has nothing of the ‘‘anti-liturgical’’ about 
it. One may even say that to consecrate such and such a month to 
the cult of the Blessed Virgin harmonizes perfectly with the spirit 
of the liturgy, since the liturgy also consecrates days (feasts), 
weeks (octaves) and certain seasons (Advent, Lent, Eastertide) in 
honor of the Savior, the saints, and the mysteries of our faith. 


As far as the practices of this devotion are concerned, and the 
religious gatherings entailed, instead of undermining liturgical 
spirit and worship, they can easily become profitable to them. 
There is hardly any need to insist upon this point. 

Desirous of honoring Mary, whose statue or altar they have 
profusely decorated with flowers, the faithful flock to church in 
great numbers during this month of May. Is this not the signal 
moment for the priest to inuite them especially to Mass, to Sun- 
day Vespers, to Compline, to Benediction? Is not the presence of 
these well-disposed gatherings the opportune occasion for empha- 
sizing in a particular manner the liturgical worship of the Church? 
Is it not also the ideal time to orient instructions, sermons and 
readings, so that they will become explanatory of the prayer of 
the Church? 

Is it not, finally, the opportune moment to prepare the faith- 
ful to participate actively in the acts of worship—holy Mass and 
liturgical chant? During May the more uniform attendance at Ben- 
ediction lends itself better than anything else to collective chant. It 
will be a means to further, or it will be an inducement to intro- 
duce for the first time into Sunday Vespers and High Masses that 
reform which has been so highly extolled by Pope and bishops, 
but which, in spite of all efforts, is as yet so slow in gaining ground. 

And what has just been said of congregational singing can 
also be applied to other liturgical practices, such as the use of the 
Missal and dialog Masses. 

We can conclude, therefore, that May devotions, if well di- 
rected, far from impeding the Liturgical Revival, will prepare the 
way for it; far from withdrawing the faithful from the sacred 
Mysteries, will attract to them; far from dispersing and breaking 
up Christian piety, will concentrate and unify this piety by re- 
storing it to its ultimate source, the divine Crucified One. 
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For we must not forget that it is always imperative to come 
back to Jesus Christ, our sole Savior, our one Mediator; through 
Him divine life is communicated to us, and through Him our 
homage ascends to the adorable Trinity. He is the center of all 
creation and in Him has it pleased God to recapitulate and restore 
all things. He is the center of the Church, visible through His 
vicar, and therefore are the eyes of all Christendom turned towards 
Rome, whence comes our guidance and inspiration. He is the cen- 
ter of our Christian temples, on the altar and in the tabernacle, 
the hearth of the building towards which everything else converges. 
And because of all this, it is equally imperative that He be the 
center of Christian life and of all piety. 

But what better means is there to realize this ideal than to 
establish the Eucharist as the hearth of our lives? Should we not 
make holy Mass, and as far as possible, daily Mass with Com- 
munion, the center of our day so that we may draw from it the 
grace and supernatural life which will animate all our activity, so 
that we may make all our homage, all our desires, all our efforts, 
and all our prayers converge towards it? 

In this manner we shall enter naturally into the liturgical 
spirit and piety; for the liturgy is essentially Christo-centric and is 
concentrated on the Eucharist. 

Our piety will then be truly modelled on the plan of God 
in our regard, and it will be in accordance with the directions of 
His Church. Then also our May devotions, like every other popular 
devotion impregnated with the spirit of the liturgy and subordinat- 
ed to it, will be, in the structure of our piety, not a bothersome 
annex, awkwardly tacked onto the edifice, but an open chapel in 
the interior of the temple whose charm it enhances without de- 
tracting from its unity. 

> Louis JOSEPH KERKHOFS 
Liége, Belgium 
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WITH OuR- Christ's glorification is not yet complete with the 
READERS Resurrection; nor is His work of redemption; in 
fact it has only commenced. There are countless 
precious souls to be saved and sanctified. The name of God had 
hitherto been desecrated among the nations; now the time is come 
when the Father will be given His glory by the sanctifying work 
of His Son through the Spirit of both Father and Son in the souls 
of redeemed mankind. To the glorification of the three divine Per- 
sons will be linked the sanctification and glorification of rational 
creatures. The newly born children of God will be made coheirs 
with Christ in His glory. He will go to the Father to take posses- 
sion of His eternal throne and prepare mansions for His faithful 
redeemed brethren. From His eternal home He will send them the 
Consoler, the Spirit of truth, the Sanctifier, who is to create in them 
a new heart, give them a new spirit. 


Already on the third Sunday after Easter the Church annually 
begins to look forward to the feasts of the Ascension and of Pente- 
cost, when the great mysteries of these days are to be reenacted in 
the souls of her children. We hear the parting words of the Master 
to His disciples read in the Gospels of the Sundays before the As- 
cension: “‘A little while, and you shall not see Me’’; “‘it is expedient 
to you that I go’’; “I came forth from the Father and am come 
into this world; again I leave the world and go to the Father’; 
“T will send you the Spirit of truth; He will teach you all truth.”’ 


These blessed words and promises of the Savior enable His 
faithful apostles and all His disciples throughout the centuries to 
gaze upon the ascending Lord with hopeful, even joyful hearts. 
The more so as He Himself has pledged His divine word that He 
will be with them until the end of time in a most wonderful man- 
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ner on the altars of Christendom, that His holy Spirit will be their 
light and life, and moreover that they may at any time and place 
pray in His name with the precious assurance that such prayer will 
be heard: “‘Pray, that your joy may be full.” 

Lest we forget the Savior’s parting injunction to pray dili- 
gently, the Church annually celebrates the Rogation Days, insist- 
img on the necessity of prayer in the name of her divine Spouse, and 
leading ther children out into the open spaces in order to encourage 
them to lift up their minds to heavenly things and to give all their 
trials and sorrows over to the Savior about to ascend into heaven, 
so that He may present them before the throne of the Father. 


Then follow days of quiet and trustful expectation in prep- 
aration for the outpouring of the holy Spirit. The soul, weary and 
weakened from the burden of life, is to experience on Pentecost 
the vivifying power of the new spiritual life. The Spirit of the 
Lord fills the earth. But it is important to realize that He is given 
only to the community. ‘““Where two or three are gathered in My 
name, I will be in their midst.’’ The Spirit of the Lord is given 
only to the community. The language of the Holy Spirit, the 
language of love, is the only language that is understood upon the 
entire earth. 

Pentecost leads us to the heights of the spiritual life. Our 
own attempts to be united to God are of no avail, but God sends 
His Spirit and accomplishes our union with the all-holy Trinity. 
His light, His strength enlightens, purifies and fortifies all souls of 
good will. There can be no spiritual life without this light, without 
this indwelling of the triune God. The soul of man can only be 
truly formed in God by means of its intimate communion with 
Christ in the power of His Spirit. 

With Pentecost the liturgical year reaches its zenith, the point 
where the mysteries of Christ begin to unfold their divine blessings 
and graces in the Church, which was founded on that day, and in 
the individual souls through the Church by the abiding action of 
the Spirit of divine love—ample reason and incentive to give to 
the Holy Ghost that love and honor, which is His due, which the 
Church desires her faithful to bestow upon Him and which she 
herself has at all times given Him in her sacred liturgy. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
POPE BENEDICT XV AND THE LITURGY 


A correspondent has requested more detailed information 
about a quotation from Pope Benedict XV which appears in the 
pamphlet, The Liturgical Movement (The Liturgical Press, 1930, 
p. 10). In the belief that an answer to the inquiry will prove of 
interest to all our readers, in as far as it corroborates the oft-re- 
peated assertion concerning the wishes of the Supreme Pontiffs in 
regard to a liturgical revival, we submit the entire letter from 
which the quotation was originally taken. This letter can be found 
in Vida Cristiana, I (1914-1915), p. 247. 


Secretariate of State to His Holiness 
No. 4820 
The Vatican, March 15, 1915. 


Right Reverend Father Abbot, 


With most cordial satisfaction and with joyful expectations has the Su- 
preme Pontiff learned from your epistle of the plans being formed, with the 
approval and the blessing of the Episcopate, to hold a Regional Liturgical Con- 
gress in the near future at the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of Montserrat for 
the purpose of promoting a salutary awakening of faith and of Christian piety 
in the entire ecclesiastical province of Tarragona. 

His Holiness trusts that the contemplated Congress will be above all the 
interpreter of his own ardent desire, i.e., to have the means recommended and 
inculcated by the Supreme Pontiffs for the acquisition of a healthy and profound 
Christian piety constantly better known and appreciated and more faithfully 
put into practice. He hopes that the Congress will wisely know how to achieve 
its ends in a practical and successful manner. For to spread amongst the faithful 
an exact acquaintance with the liturgy; to inspire in their hearts a holy delight 
in the prayers, rites and chant, by means of which, in union with their com- 
mon Mother, they pay their worship to God; to attract them to take an active 
part in the sacred Mysteries and in the ecclesiastical festivals:—all this cannot 
but serve admirably to bring the faithful into closer union with the priest, to 
lead them back to the Church, to nourish their piety, to give renewed vigor to 
their faith, to better their lives. 

But since every important human undertaking will fail miserably unless 
sustained by divine grace, His Holiness implores the special protection of God 
upon Your Paternity and upon the members of the organizing committee, upon 
the speakers and upon all participants at the Congress, in order that He may 
unite your efforts, inspired as they are by reverent submission to the supreme 
Authority, in a perfect harmony of intentions and actions, that thus the work 
of the Congress may be rendered supernaturally fruitful. 

With this wish and in token of paternal benevolence, the Sovereign Pon- 
= cordially bestows the Apostolic Benediction upon all the participants at the 
ongress. 


With sentiments of sincere and high regard, etc... . 
PETER CARDINAL GASPARRI 


Right Reverend P. Antonio M. Marcet, O.S.B., 
Coadjutor Abbot of Montserrat. 
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A PLAN FOR DAILY MASS 
THE PLACE OF THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE IN RELIGION 


The supreme place that the Sacrifice of the Mass must ever 
hold in divine worship follows from the fact that it is the re- 
presentation and the continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
That is the pivotal point of the doctrine on the Mass. Then there 
are many other facts that eloquently proclaim the practical recog- 
nition by God’s Church of the central place held by the Mass. 
The Council of Trent solemnly defined, ‘‘Among all the acts 
in which the faithful may participate, there is none so holy as this 
august Mystery” (Sess. 22 de Sacrif. Missae). St. Alphonse Li- 
guori declared that ‘‘all the honor that has been rendered to God 
by the homage of the angels, and by the virtues of men, by their 
austerities, their martyrdoms and their other holy works, could 
never have given God as much glory as a single Mass.” 

The central act of Catholic worship is and always has been 
the Mass. It is the greatest and most sublime act of our holy reli- 
gion. It is the greatest act on earth. It is the ever flowing fountain 
of divine grace. It is the very sun of the spiritual world which 
morning after morning rises upon one hundred thousand altars, 
and following the orb of day sheds its rays of benediction far 
and wide over the inhabitated earth, thus fulfilling to the letter 
the prophecy of Malachy: ‘From the rising of the sun, even to the 
going down, My name is great among the Gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a clean 
oblation’’ (Mal. 1, 2). The continuity and universality of the 
Mass simply thrill the Catholic heart. Its service never ends. Its 
celebration is a fact of every day’s world happenings. Somewhere, 
before a Catholic altar, the words are always being uttered: “‘Agnus 
Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis." 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE LAITY TOWARDS THE MAss 

Because the Mass is the center of divine worship, Christ's 
Church requires under a most severe penalty that all her children 
assist on every Sunday and holyday at this great act. The general 
fidelity of our people to this obligation is a constant source of grati- 
fication to us and a perplexing problem that is ever exciting the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


wonder of the non-Catholic world. Praiseworthy as is this faith- 
ful attendance of our Catholic people on Sundays and holydays, 
yet we may ask ourselves: Why are there so few worshipers at 
the daily morning Sacrifice? The value of the Mass and its ad- 
vantages are the same on days that are not of obligation. If it is 
the greatest conceivable act of worship on Sundays, so also is it on 
week-days. If the saints desired and longed to assist at as many 
Masses as possible, and if the teachers of the Church have said, not 
in the effusiveness of extravagant piety but in strict truth, that one 
Mass assisted at with perfect disposition is more pleasing to God 
than a thousand heroic martyrdoms without Mass, then should 
not every Catholic mind and heart turn toward the Mass un- 
ceasingly? 

We believe; but do we fully appreciate the sublimity, the 
sacredness, and the tremendous value of a single Mass? If Mass were 
celebrated in only one place in the world and offered only by one 
priest, with what longing would Christian people hasten to that 
spot. But every day, throughout the whole world, Christ is offered 
up on countless altars, in the magnificent cathedral and in the little 
country church; in the populous city and in the lonely hamlet. We 
dare say that often, very often indeed, the dwellers nearby pay 
little heed to the holy Mysteries celebrated on these altars. Many 
Catholics, strange to say, find no time, no disposition, no motive 
urging them on to attend daily Mass. Why is this? One reason 
may have already been given. The Mass, if the expression may be 
pardoned, has become something commonplace, simply because it 
is a fact of every day’s world happenings. It is of everyday oc- 
currence, and so it is nothing unusual and nothing remarkable to 
many of the faithful. 

We have become accustomed to the sublimity of the Mass. 
Familiarity has bred, not contempt, but a loss of consciousness, of 
realization of the value of the Mass; a spirit which causes us only 
passively to realize, but not actively to appreciate the Mass. There 
is a likeness of what I am speaking of in our attitude of mind 
towards the physical world. God spread out the magnificent spec- 
tacle of the universe to charm our hearts. It is a panorama of love- 
liness. But we have become habituated to it. Many a man will 
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hurry to a theatre to gaze, awe-struck, at scenery on the stage— 
a few pieces of canvas daubed with paint—yet stand unmoved 
before the living frescoes of sky, eatth and sea. How many look 
at the sky at night, unmindful of its lesson of infinity? Or pluck 
a field-flower from its stem, a masterpiece of God, raise it to their 
nostrils, then carelessly fling it to the winds? Not unlike such in- 
differentists are we in our view of the world of Faith in general, 
and with regard to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass in particular. 


(To be concluded) 


W. S. MORRISON 
London, Ontario 





° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


Christ at the Last Supper told His disciples: ‘‘It is expedient 
for you that I go. For if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to 
you: but if I go, I will send Him to you’ (John 16, 7). The 
cover design presents Christ, our ascended King and ‘‘High Priest, 
who is set on the right hand of the throne of majesty in the heav- 
ens’ (Hebr. 8, 1), sending down His Spirit upon the members of 
His Body upon earth. The picture is thus an apt illustration of 
the two great feasts which we celebrate within the next few weeks: 
Ascension and Pentecost. 





re) 
LITURGICAL In last year’s ORATE FRATRES (VIII, 8, p. 370 
BRIEFS ff.), the Rev. W. B. Sommerhauser, S.J., gave an 


interesting account of how he has successfully in- 
troduced the Mass of the Presanctified as the principal service of 
the so-called ‘‘Tre Ore’’ devotions on Good Friday afternoon in 
his parish at St. Charles, Mo. The same practice was introduced in 
a number of other churches this year, notably in the Cathedral of 
Denver, Colo. Much of the liturgy was followed from the pulpit 
with the reading of an English translation. The Passion account 
was also given in the vernacular. In announcing the change, the 
Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, bishop of Denver, had called attention 
to the fact that many business houses and industrial plants were 
closed from 12 to 3 p.m., and that in this manner far more people 
could attend the official Good Friday worship of the Church than 
would be possible in the morning. Among other parishes in which 
the same practice was observed were: St. Monica’s Church, San 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Francisco, Calif.; St. Francis de Sales, St. Paul, Minn.; and the 
Passionist Church of St. Louis, Mo. The Pax Press of O'Fallon, 
Mo., has issued a special booklet, entitled Good Friday, which 
contains the Mass of the Presanctified together with other devotions 
for the “Tre Ore’’ service, arranged for active participation by the 
faithful. 


The methods of teaching the Mass and Gregorian chant to 
children, evolved and successfully practiced in parochial schools by 
Sisters Miriam and Gemma, O.S.B., respectively, both of St. Ben- 
edict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minn., have been officially adopted in 
the diocese of Peoria, Ill. The Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman, bishop 
of the diocese, intends them to be the basis of a more extensive 
course of liturgical instruction to be gradually introduced into all 
parochial schools under his jurisdiction. 


The Peoria edition of The Register of March 31 gives a high- 
ly laudatory report of a liturgical mission’’ conducted at St. Mary’s 
Church, Lincoln, Ill., by Rev. George Scheffold, O.S.B., and Rev. 
Celestine Kapsner, O.S.B. ‘“The topics of the mission sermons, a 
departure from the usual type, concentrated attention on the love 
of God and gave direction for leading a higher Christian life’’ by 
insisting on the privileges and obligations of the faithful as mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. ‘““The whole-hearted response at the 
Missa Recitata every morning, and the community singing gave 
ample evidence that the people are anxious to participate in the 
liturgical life of the Church.” 


At another “‘liturgical mission’’ conducted by members of the 
St. John’s Abbey mission band, at Collegeville, Minn., the last 
evening’s conference was devoted to a graphic explanation of the 
holy Sacrifice. Rev. Celestine Kapsner, OSB. slowly went through 
the actions of celebrating Mass at the altar, while Rev. Method 
Porwoll, O.S.B., explained the structure and ceremonies of the Sac- 
rifice from the Communion railing. The fact that a large number 
of the faithful from neighboring parishes attended this instruction 
once again proved how earnestly the laity are seeking a better un- 
derstanding of the Mass. 


One more instance of the efforts of American Sodality officials 
to instill a love and appreciation of the liturgy in all members is 
furnished by the April Queen’s Work, in which the Sodalists were 
urged to include the following in their Holy Week program: ‘‘(1) 
A meeting devoted to a discussion and explanation of the Holy 
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Week services... . (2) A campaign to get Holy Week books or 
booklets into the hands of all Sodalists and their families. (3) 
Participation by all the Sodalists in all the parish devotions and 
practices of Holy Week, notably the Masses of the solemn days, 
the Tenebrae, the Three Hours’ Agony, Stations of the Cross. . . 
(6) Holy Communion for all Sodalists both on Holy Thursday 
and Easter Sunday.” 


Twelve parochial schools participated in the annual Gregorian 
chant contest of the Buffalo Diocese, held under the direction of 
Msgr. William J. Schreck, diocesan director of music. The Most 
Rev. William Turner, bishop of Buffalo, attended the contest and 
himself awarded the prizes. According to The Echo, a general im- 
provement over other years in the rendition of the chant was noted. 


Rev. Edgar Boyle, director of liturgical music in the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, completed a course of twenty lectures on 
sacred liturgy and Gregorian chant at the College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, on April 7. A sacred concert, in which the Gregorian 
class of the college was assisted by the vested choir of men and boys 
of St. Monica’s Church, served as a fitting climax to the course. 


The Monitor of San Francisco carried weekly feature articles 
by the Rev. P. J. Foote, S.J., during the entire season of Lent, ex- 
planatory of the respective Sunday liturgy. In its issue of April 13, 
moreover, the same paper published an important editorial on the 
“Social Value of Public Worship,’’ particularly the Mass. 


The Marin County Council of Catholic Women has been 
engaged on a two year study program on ‘““The Liturgy of the 
Mass,” ‘“The Psalms,”’ and ‘““The Encyclicals,’"” with an enrollment 
of one hundred sixty-five members——The Monitor. 


In the Easter Saturday radio program devoted to an inter- 
national plea for peace by five Cardinals, over the WABC-Colum- 
bia network, the music was rendered by the well-known choir of 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music of New York City. 


The whole-hearted efforts made to foster the full liturgical 
life of the parish of St. Benedict’s Priory Church, Bronx, New 
York City, were again evidenced by the church’s schedule of Holy 
Week and Easter services. Besides the customary services, all of 
them performed modo solemni, Tenebrae were recited with the as- 
sistance of the vested boys’ choir. Each evening explanations of 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the coming day’s ceremonies were given, to enable the people to 
take an intelligent part in the Church’s official worship. En aur 
Sunday the music at the Solemn High Mass was Gregorian through- 
out, and was sung by the vested boys’ choir of the parish. 


Various isolated attempts have been made in the past few 
years, with varying degrees of success, to revive the Offertory-pro- 
cession ceremony, which was customary in the early ages of the 
Church, and of which our collection is the evolved remnant. In 
January of this year the Bishop of Osnabrueck, Germany, issued 
a letter to the clergy of his diocese in which he strongly urges them 
to reintroduce the essential element of the Offertory-procession in 
all parishes, but at the same time leaves the particulars of ‘‘how”’ 
and ‘‘when”’ to the discretion of the individual pastors. The pro- 
ceeds of these offerings are to be employed for the relief of the 
poor of the parish and diocese. 


In the pro-Cathedral of Johannesburg, South Africa, weekly 
instructions in the congregational singing of Compline and in ec- 
clesiastical Latin are being given. It is hoped that within a short 
time congregational singing of Vespers and at High Mass will fol- 
low. The Gregorian choir of the church has repeatedly gained high 
praise for its rendition of the chant. One of its main objectives is to 
constitute a reliable nucleus for congregational singing, not only 
in the pro-Cathedral, but also in the many surrounding parishes 
which it frequently assists. 


To encourage attendance at Tenebrae services of Holy Week 
on the part of the faithful, Pope Pius XI has granted an indulgence 
of ten years to all who assist at these services during the holy Tri- 
duum by singing or reading the psalms, and meditating on the 
passion of our Lord. 





ce) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR VESPERS? 


May a pastor substitute Compline or some form of devotion for 
Vespers on Sundays and Feastdays?—H. C. K. 


1. While the Popes and the highest Church authorities have re- 
peatedly urged that the faithful participate in the liturgical Office of 
Vespers, the passing of actual decrees appears to have been left to local 
ecclesiastical bodies or to ordinaries. For the United States the matter has 
been regulated by the Second Council of Baltimore. 
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In his Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, Pope Pius X expressed 
his solicitude to have the people “unite in the common prayer of the 
Church, in the public and solemn liturgical Offices” (Introd.), and speci- 
fically mentions Vespers, not Compline (IV, 11, b, d). In a letter to 
the Cardinal Vicar of Rome (Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1903), 
he emphatically remarked: “That which needs a thorough renewal is the 
singing of Vespers.” Numerous diocesan Statutes the world over include 
rulings on this point. In those of the Archdiocese of Malines, for in- 
stance, it is stated that “in those places where the old and universal 
custom of singing Vespers on Sundays and holidays is still in force, this 
be kept up conscientiously and, as far as possible, by an active partici- 
pation of the faithful” (n. 372). 

For the Church in our country the Second Council of Baltimore has 
decreed as follows: “It is our will and command that Vespers in their 
entirety be sung, as far as possible, on all Sundays and feastdays in all 
churches according to the manner of the Roman Church. Hence they 
are never to be omitted because of other exercises. For the solemn wor- 
ship of the Church, approved by the Pontiffs of the Church and observed 
for so many centuries, must be regarded as the more pleasing to God” 
(n. 379). In a commentary on this decree, the Pastoral Theology of Rev. 
Frederick Schulze (1931, p. 133) says that only a reasonable and just 
cause can excuse a pastor from celebrating Vespers. 


2. Regarding the substitution of a devotion for Vespers, this same 
authority (p. 134) says: “Some priests object to Vespers because, as they 
say, the people do not appreciate these services, since they are sung in 
Latin. They prefer to hold devotions in the vernacular, in which the 
whole congregation can take an active part. We believe that without the 
special permission of the Ordinary this cannot be done. . . No pastor is 
authorized to substitute a service of his own for that prescribed by the 
Church.” A liturgical Office of the Church, being official, always takes 
precedence over a private devotion, and where the latter is substituted 
there is surely a move toward religious relaxation, if not already a sign of 
actual deterioration. 


3. While the substitution of Compline for Vespers would not be 
that of a mere “pious exercise,” since this, too, is a liturgical Office, there 
is an incongruity involved inasmuch as Vespers are the evening Office, 
and Compline the night Office of the Church. Besides, Compline is in- 
ferior to Vespers. No one could reasonably hold that the substitution 
of an inferior Office for a greater, especially where the latter has been 
held for years, is a sign of spiritual progress. 

Pope Pius XI, in his Constitution Divini Cultus of December 20, 
1928, says that “the faithful gather at sacred shrines that they may draw 
piety thence, from its chief source as it were by actually participating 
in the venerated mysteries of the Church.” In his Encyclical instituting 
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the feast of Christ the King, he says moreover: “The annual celebration 
of the sacred mysteries is more effective in informing people in the faith 
and in bringing the inward joys of life to them than the solemn pro- 
nouncements of the teaching Church. . . Man needs to be aroused by 
external solemnities that, through the variety and beauty of the sacred 
liturgy, he may receive the divine teachings in his soul, and then chang- 
ing them into substance and blood, use them to advance in the spiritual 
life.” 

Vespers are replete with references to a mystery, or feast, already 
on the preceding day, and thus prepare the way for a worthy celebration; 
then those of the feastday or Sunday itself serve to engender an intel- 
ligent participation therein. Compline, on the other hand, varies but 
slightly throughout the liturgical year and has comparatively little refer- 
ence to a given feast. Evidently Vespers are, accordingly, more important 
than Compline when it comes to choosing between the two for participa- 
tion on the part of the faithful. To substitute the lesser for the greater 
would be contrary to the traditional practice of the Church, to the urgings 
of the Popes, and to the expressed “will and command” of the Second 
Council of Baltimore. 

R. C. B. 





RUBRICS FOR THE LAITY 


Is it liturgical or not to kneel at the “Et incarnatus est . . .” when 
these words are sung during the Credo at High Mass?—Sr. M. I. 


Insofar as the faithful are concerned there are no specific liturgical 
laws governing their posture during High Mass. The only rubric given 
in the Missal in regard to those assisting at Mass would read as follows in 
English: “Those assisting at Low Mass remain kneeling throughout, even 
during Easter time, except while the Gospel is being read” (Rub. Gen. 
Miss., Tit XVII, n. 2). Most authors agree that this rubric is not strictly 
binding upon the faithful and is merely a matter of counsel (Haegy, 
Manuel de Liturgie et Ceremonial, Vol. I, n. 343). The faithful are there- 
fore to be guided by the established custom of the church which they 
attend. We believe it to be a rather universal custom in the United 
States for the people to stand when the celebrant intones the Credo, to 
genuflect when the celebrant genuflects, and to sit when the celebrant 
sits, except that during the singing of the words “Ef incarnatus est de 
Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, et homo factus est” they kneel, and sit 
again till the end of the Credo. Those singing these words in the choir, 
however, remain standing. Members of the choir, unless vested, who do 
not sing along during this part may kneel or remain standing according 
as custom or convenience may dictate. Special rules obtain for vested 
choirs. 

R.R.S. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY FOR THE LAYFOLK 


To the Editor:—No doubt you are familiar with the Day Hours of the 
Church published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne. This is a truly 
wonderful book, but before it can ever become as widely used as it de- 
serves, some form of calendar suited to the layfolk should certainly be 
published. The Missal directory put out by the Lohmann Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has opened up the Missal perfectly to a large group of my imme- 
diate friends, and I feel sure that the Day Hours will find much greater 
appreciation if one knew ‘how to use the book. I personally have had 
some instruction from a Jesuit Father, but I do not know half enough, 
and hence it occurred to me to consult you on the subject. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. J. S. M. 
New York 


(Unfortunately no English Ordo or Directory for the Breviary or 
Day Hours exists, as far as we know. We concur heartily with the corre- 
spondent that such a calendar is an urgent desideratum, but until such 
time as it will make its appearance—an eventuality of the not too distant 
future, we hope—initial personal instructions from a priest or Religious 
would seem to be the best solution. However, since most translations of 
the Hours contain explanatory directions for their use, it is fairly easy 
for a layman to learn to recite at least the Ordinary parts without further 
instructions. And this alone will already prove a great enrichment of one’s 
prayer-life, even though an occasional Proper prayer be omitted.—Ep.) 


A LITURGICAL DAY IN ONTARIO 
To the Editor:—We thought you would be interested to hear that the 
Liturgico-Art Society of our seminary held its second annual Liturgical 
Day on Laetare Sunday, March 20 last, and that it was a success from 
every point of view. 

The Missa Recitata, Solemn High Mass, Vespers and Compline formed 
the strictly liturgical part of the order of the day. Two excellent papers, 
one on “Gregorian Music,” by Rev. Dr. Wemple of St. Peter’s Seminary, 
London, Ont., the other on “The Liturgy in Relation to Our Parishes,” 
by Rev. Daniel Ehman, C.Ss.R., of Toronto, were delivered. 

In the evening a program of Gregorian and polyphonic selections 
with explanations and commentary was presented by a schola under the 
direction of Rev. Gabriel Ehman, C.Ss.R., professor of church music in 
our seminary. 





Yours sincerely, 
Tue Lrrurcico-Art Society oF ST. ALPHONsUS SEMINARY 
FRATER GERARD OWEN, Secretary 
Woodstock, Ontario 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


PRIESTERKONFERENZEN. By Rev. Max Schmid, S.J. G. J. Manz Verlag, 

Regensburg, Germany. 1934. Pp. 290. Cloth, 3.50 RM. 

The author of these conferences for priests is well known in Ger- 
many for his many ascetical works. What characterizes the present vol- 
ume is the rare insight of the author into the varied and intricate prob- 
lems that confront the pastor of souls in his personal striving for per- 
fection and the responsible task of sanctifying his flock. There is no time 
lost with non-essentials; the basic principles of a sound asceticism are set 
forth with remarkable clearness; all is eminently practical. Activism, 
the heresy of the age, is counteracted by the emphasis that is given to 
self-sanctification as the first and foremost duty of the priest. The con- 
ferences on Lukewarmness in the Priest, on Humility, Prayer, Holy Mass, 
The Priest 2s Confessor, and Pastor Bonus, are calculated to arouse in the 
attentive reader a yearning to become a priest according to the heart of 
Christ, the Highpriest. There is no doubt, however, that the value of 
the conferences would have been greatly enhanced had the author given 
them the liturgical setting which the priest as the functionary of the 
Church has a right to expect in all writings on the ascetical life. As the 
Church dispenses her spiritual teaching in connection with her sacred 
liturgy, and at the same time confers the necessary helps for spiritual 
living, the teaching of spirituality gains vastly if linked to the divinely 
appointed sources of all higher life. The liturgical outlook gives to as- 
cetical tenets their real background and invites intimate living with the 
Church. 

J.K. 


WITH HARP AND LUTE. Edited by Blanche Jennings Thompson. Illustra- 
tions by Kate Seredy. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 1935. xxii-187 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

This anthology of Catholic religious poetry is one of the finest, 
most representative books of its kind it has been our pleasure to read. 
The format is especially fine, and the illustrations most charming in their 
simple artistry. It is just the sort of book which will appeal to both old 
~ young. Some of the poems are good for memory work, especially for 
children. 


The book serves as an introduction to Catholic poetry, the poems 
being taken from all periods of Catholic poetic history. There we find 
translations of our great liturgical hymns of the Middle Ages, translations 
of old Irish runes, modern poems from the cell and cloister, even poems 
by young writers of today. The reviewer found himself reawakening to 
an old enthusiasm for the fine things of past and present which rank our 
religious literature high in the field of poetic expression. The compiler 
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is to be commended for her fine taste in the selection of the poems. There 
is not a shoddy, pietistic or insincere piece in the anthology. 


A list of the outstanding anthologies, separate books of poems, and 
periodicals in which these poems have appeared, is added, which will be 
of use in further study of our Catholic poetic literature. We recommend 
With Harp and Lute to any prospective purchaser of a worthwhile collec- 
tion of Catholic poems. 

eo ye 


FREQUENT JOURNEYS TO CALVARY. By Rev. P. J. Buissink. First 
American Edition. F. H. McGough & Son, 30-32 Division Ave. So., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1935. Pp. 150. Fabrikoid, $1.50. 

According to the publishers, Frequent Journeys to Calvary “fills a 
long felt need for those who desire a frequent change in the prayers of 
the Way of the Cross.” Enough variety is certainly offered: twenty- 
three meditations by the author himself, three traditional formulas, and 
another by Msgr. Fulton Sheen. Unfortunaely, however, the endeavor 
to achieve variety has resulted to a great extent in losing sight of the 
primary purpose of the Way of the Cross: to meditate on the passion and 
death of our Lord. What possible relation some of the formulas, parti- 
cularly some of those under the heading of “Special Considerations” (pp. 
§0-123), may have to Christ’s passion is not easy to discover, though 
they make profitable spiritual reading. 

G. L. D. 
re) 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y.: The Eucha- 
rist and Education. From the Dutch of Rev. Father Gervasius, O.M.Cap., 
Ph.D., by Rev. Gregory Rybrook, Ord.Praem., S.T.D. 1935. xvi-109 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Presenting the Angels. By Sister Mary Paula, S.N.D. 
de N. 1935. vi-121 pp. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE GUILD OF ST. JOSEPH & ST. DOMINIC, Ditchling Common, Sus- 
sex: A Second Book of Things for Liturgical and Devotional Use. Being 
Examples of Work by Members of the Guild. 1935. Pp. 16. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Seven Sons of a Saint, 
by Rev. Francis E. Benz and John S. Gibbons; The One and Only Church, 
by Rev. Edward M. Betowski; Through Purgatory, by Marie E. Kolz; 
Words of Encouragement, by Rev. Rev. John E. Mullett, V.F.; Fields for 
Catholic Action, by Most Rev. J. F. Noll, D.D.; The Church, The In- 
terpreter of the Bible, Does the Universe Dwarf Man? The Holy Name, 
Intellectuals Turn to Rome, by Rev. John A. O’Brien; Mextco’s Persecu- 
tion of the Church. Pamphlets. Single copy, ten cents postpaid; $3.00 per 
100, plus transportation charges. 


SOCIETE S. JEAN L’'EVANGELISTE, DESCLEE & CIE., Tournai, Bel- 
gium: La Facilité du Plain-Chant. By Justin Field, O.P. 1934. Pp. 48. 
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Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewissenschaft 
Issued in collaboration with A. Baumstark and A. L. Mayer 
by Odo Casel, 0.8.B. 


Volumes so far published: 
Vol. I-III (1921-1923) out of print. 
Vol. IV, 1924 (appeared 1924), iv.-421 pp., stitched RM 14.40, bound RM 16.20 
Vol. V, 1925 (appeared 1926), iv-380 pp., stitched RM 12.95, bound RM 14.75 
Vol. VI, 1926 (appeared 1927), iv-443 pp., stitched RM 15.10, bound RM _ 16.90 
Vol. VII, 1927 (appeared 1928), iv-447 pp., stitched RM 13.75, bound RM) 15.54 
Vol. VIII, 1928 (appeared 1929) iv-447 pp., stitched RM 15.30, bound RM_ 17.10 
Vol. LX, 1929 (appeared 1930), iv-342 pp., siitched RM 13.70, bound RM 15.50 
Vol X, 1930 (appeared 1932), iv-427 pp., stitched RM 18.90, bound RM 20.95 
Vol XI, 1931 (appexred 1933), iv-453 pp., stitched RM 21.60, bound RM _ 22.40 
Vol. XII, 1932 (appeared 1934), iv-480 pp., stitched RM 22.65, bound RM 24.50 
Index vol. to the first 10 vols. of the Jahrbuch (appeared 1933), iv-48 pp., 
stitched KM 4.50, bound KM 5.5v. 
From the recent periodical reviews: 
Both of the new volumes of the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft again 
contain valuable matter together with expositions of interesting individual 
questions and important problems.—Theol. Quartalschrift, 1923. 
The Jahrbuch is a monumental document of Catholic-theological and espe 
cially Benedictine science, for which above all the editor is to be con 
gratulated.—Friedrich Heiler, Hochkirche, 1934. 
Volume X surprises one anew because of its rich and varied contents and 
its keen penetration into all details.—M. Schian in the Theol. Literaturzeitung. 


VERLAG ASCHENDORFF 


Muenster in Westfalen, Germany 
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“The loss of The Commonweal would be 
colossal not only to America, but to England, 
and to any number of places where intelligent 
men want the real issue between a Christian 
and a Pagan culture debated in an intelligent 


” 


way. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


THE COMMONWEAL represents the viewpoint 
of the educated Catholic layman—when there is 
a distinctly Catholic aspect—on all matters of 


public interest. On the political and economic 
questions it is unprejudiced and impartial and on 


controversial matters its pages are open to varied 
shades of opinion for free and frank discussion. 
In no other publication will you find the distinctive 
viewpoint expressed. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO ORATE FRATRES READERS 
Attached is $1.00. 


Send the next fifteen issues of THE COMMONWEAL to: 


THE COMMONWEAL 
Grand Central Terminal 
New York, N. Y. 





















































A NEW LARGE TYPE MISSAL 


THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


In English, for Daily Use 


By C. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 


The type is far larger than in other missals . The printing is su r 

The arrangement is simpler ... The Ordinary “ts in Latin and Eng “Ali 

" rfluous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
y used Prayers aud Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessing before 

che people’s Communton, have been removed to separate sections. us the 

Ordinary is a flexible and easily used section . . . Contains every new Mass. Votive 

Masses have been numbered ... A special cord marker springs the book open at 

the Ordinary. KIesides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%4x4 inches. 


No.3 Black imitation Jeather, Fe} ed 
No. 3R. The same but with burnis 
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Discount allowed to Clergy and Religious 
Send for descriptive circular and sample pages 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 


Complete English and Latin text of the Mass for every day in the year 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, 1 inch thick 





STUDENTS EDITION—Special thin paper; Cloth, red Bae paianeareteemnead $2.50 
ve or more copies, each $2.00 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold edges, flexible............02--ceeseeceeeeees $41.50 


Other bindings: $4.25, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50 


MY MISSAL 


FOR SUNDAYS AND PRINCIPAL FEASTS 


Explanatory Preface and Notes — Appendix of Devotional Prayers 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


MY MISSAL is the most popular Sunday Missal 
LARGE TYPE EDITION, 8%x5% inches. %-inch thick, 642 pp. 


GEE Wdnck chet, BOR CBee cccccscccccccccccccncsccocscccvccscceevecccescsees $1.00 
Other bindings: $1.75, $2.25, $8.00, $5.00 


REGULAK EDITION: 356xx5% inches, %-inch thick, 410 pp. 
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Other bindings: 75c and $2.00 
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THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
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THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 


THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 


THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60c 
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HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 84 pages. Strong black covers. 
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